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talking it over 


K 


f Bonaro W. Overstreet, 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS A PERSON 


As I speak here about the indi- 
idual as a pel mM, I am deeply con- 
cious of being flanked on my left 
and right by co-speakers who have 
been asked to deal with that indi- 
idual as homemaker, parent, cit- 
izen, and worker. I, presumably, 
am to say what he is in all of these 
ol or, more properly, what he i 
over and above his involvement in 
any of them—or in any other spe- 
cific role It is as though I were to 
talk about what the individual is 
when he is being, so to spe ak, that 
fine pure ab traction, himself 

Two questions were put to us who 
“Who are 
the people?” and “What are thei 
needs?” I can only approach the 
first by saying to myself, “Well 
I am one of the people; and the 


are on this symposium 


econd by saying, “It seems to me 
that, because I am myself and am 
human, I need "In brief, such 
questions, to my mind, can be rightly 
considered only when each has been 
given a different pronoun: “Who 
are we, the people?” and “What are 
our needs?” 

Confronted, then, by these more 
ntimate questions and by the task 
of answering them without talking 


about ourselves as homemakers, 


parents, citizens, or workers, I find 
that the best thing I can do is simply 
to wait and let the ancient 
strangeness of life have its way with 


my mind. When it has thus had its 
way, it reminds me that at least five 
aspects of our human make-up are 
worth considering—not one of them 
irrelevant to our concern as adult 
educators 

So I am ready to say this much 
that a person as a person is: 

(1) a unit of psychic uniqueness 


occupied from birth to death with 


SPE yh | 


the business of building relation- 
ships between himself and that por- 
tion of total reality he calls his 
environment. 

Among the happy tasks of adult 
education are those of helping him 
build those relationships—of knowl- 
edge, skill, responsibility, sympathy, 
affection, understanding; and, no 
less, of encouraging him to enlarge 
the environment of his awareness 
and concern to include far more 
than is present to his physical senses 
or obviously relevant to his own 
self-interest 

(2) a unit of social participation, 
conceived his selfhood not in terms 
of total independence of other peo- 
ple but, rather, in and through a 
The poet Edwin 
Arlington Robinson has stated one 


fact about our human situation as 


“sense of species. 


succinctly as any psychologist could: 

“He who goes too far alone goes 

mad, 

In one way or anothe1 
This is true whether he “goes too 
far alone” because circumstances 
isolate him from his kind: or be- 
cause he is isolated by emotional 
problems that prevent his ever feel- 
ing close to anyone; or because he 
has sought to confirm his signifi- 
cance and identity by assuming some 
role—that of “lone wolf,” for ex- 
ample, or self-made man, or habitual 
and indispensable “leader,” or ab- 
solute dictator—that makes him 
progressively exaggerate the differ- 
ence between himself and others and 
denies him the nourishing expe- 
rience of equality. 


Adult education must aim to do’ 


more than teach facts to separate 
individuals. It must invite indi- 
viduals into the mutually stimulat- 
ing and mutually supportive com- 


‘he 


panionships of growth 

(3) a unit of creativeness. In 
our western tradition, we speak of 
God as Creator; and in our ancient 
story of Creation, we visualize Him 
as unsatisfied with a certain state of 
things as they were: moving over 
the face of the void, he framed a 
creator’s imperative, “Let there be 

3ut this is not the whole story. 
The second part of it is that He made 
man in His own image. That is to 
say, He made man into a creature 
as destined as Himself to be restless 
in the face of the inadequate; and as 
deeply impelled to say, in one bleak 
or troubling circumstance after an- 
other, “Let there be . 

Whatever conception we may in- 
dividually hold about the universe 
and our relation to it, our expe- 
rience testifies to the fact that we 
are never so fully ourselves—so 
humanly ourselves—as when we are 
using the materials of earth to give 
objective form to our own insights 
or when we are taking creative issue 
with the inadequacy of things as 
they are: in our homes, commu- 
nities, nation, and the world. 

The creative impulse is, we might 
say, felt by each normal human be- 
ing as a twinge of the infinite. Adult 
education should provide both op- 
portunity and encouragement for 
creative enactment. 

(4) a unit of fulfillment and frus- 
tration. Part of the paradox of 
every individual's life is that while 
he can enjoy almost countless ex- 
periences of partial fulfillment, he is 
fated to live also with a sense of 
frustration and incompleteness. For 
one thing, each of us is, quite simply, 
born with more latent powers than 
he can rightly fulfill in one life span. 
continued on inside back cover 
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Clarence Randall Asks Business to Support 


General Education and Social Research 


Not nuclear fission, but people are “the great new discovery of this 
generation of businessmen,” declared Clarence B. Randall in the 1956 Fund 
for Adult Education Lectures. The Randall Lectures, on the theme “A Busi- 


nessman Looks at the Liberal Arts,” 
were presented in Cambridge, Mass., 
November 30 and December 4 and 5, 
under the sponsorship of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Randall, former Chairman of 
the Board of Inland Steel, stressed 
understanding of human behavior, 
and skill in communication and 
abstraction, as essential for today’s 
executives. 

“Beyond the Gamma and the Beta 
rays,” he said, “we need a new and 
powerful medium that will penetrate 
into the human heart and its inner- 
most recesses. That is the challenge 
of liberal education. 

“Industry that is so generous these 
days in setting aside funds for re- 
search into the physical 
must inevitably sense the 
tance of setting aside comparable 
funds for investigation into the so- 


sciences 
impor- 


cial sciences.’ 

Examining the contributions of 
such liberal disciplines as literature, 
history, philosophy, psychology, and 
economics, Randall concludes: “The 
goal to be sought is the genuine 
liberation of the mind, the acquisi- 
tion of that intellectual courage and 
flexibility which permit thought 
readily to adapt itself to all of the 
changing facets of life. 

“This liberation of the mind is a 
lifetime job. It begins with our 
earliest recorded impressions and it 
must go on as long as the mind con- 
tinues to function.” 

The Annual Lectureship was es- 
tablished by The Fund for Adult 
Education in 1953 “to advance the 
cause of continuing liberal education 
of adults by an annual message to 
Each year 
the Fund invites a person who has 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the concept of continuing liberal 
education to give the lectures. 

The institution selected as host is 
one which has accented the signific- 
ance of an educated citizenry in a 
free society. Copies of The Randall 
Lectures, or of those presented in 
previous years by Lyman Bryson, 


the American people.” 
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Robert Redfield, and Dexter Perkins 
are available on request to The 
Fund for Adult Education, Box 56, 
North Station, White Plains, N-Y. 


ALA Sets Up National File 
on Adult Education Consultants 

A new resource of interest to 
adult educators and especially libra- 
rians interested in developing adult 
education programs is now avail- 
able at the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The Resources Committee of the 
Adult Education Section of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division has just 
completed a year-long task—finding 
and bringing together in a file the 
names of more than 450 librarians 
and non-librarians who have had 
important experience in adult edu- 
cation as consultants, researchers, 
speakers, panel members, discussion 
people. The 
is Robert S. 


leaders or resource 


committee chairman 


Ake, Public Library Consultant, 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education. 


The new Adult Education Re- 
source File classifies these ‘persons 
by their specialties: (1) Commu- 
nity study (delineation of trade 
development of question- 
naires, analysis of population, etc.); 
(2) Leadership training for com- 
munity group techniques, 
and discussion methods using films, 
recordings, printed materials, etc: 
(3) Program planning and services 
for special groups (the aging, labor, 
family, ete.); (4) Evaluation of pro- 
grams and services (establishment 
of goals, collection of data, tabula- 
tion, analysis, etc.); (5) Other adult 
education services (film production 
and use, public relations, etc.). 

The ALA Library-Community 
Project is now enabled to give 
prompt reply to requests for help 
in locating resource people—in all 
of the country—from non- 
library groups as well as from pub- 
lic school, college, and special libra- 
ries to consultants for 
workshops, institutes and _ other 


areas, 


service, 


parts 


serve as 


types of library meetings. Inquiries 
should be directed to Miss Ruth 
Warncke, Director, ALA Library- 
Community Project, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Grant Won for Service 
to the Aging 

An appropriation of $500,000 by 
the Ford Foundation for the general 
support of the National Committee 
on the Aging, was announced by 
G. Warfield Hobbs, the Committee’s 
Chairman, during the Committee’s 
annual meeting on December 12. 

The money is to be used over a 
period of years, chiefly to establish 
and maintain an information and 
consultation service to organiza- 
tions and community groups engag- 
ing in or wishing to provide or ex- 
pand services to older people, in 
such fields as employment, housing, 
health, and recreation. 

It is planned to establish a central 
library of books and pamphlets on 
the subject of aging, including un- 
published reports of experiments 
and various organization programs. 
Provision will be made for loan fold- 
ers for groups and conference ex- 
hibits. 

“The increase of approximately 
3000 persons every day in the group 
aged 65 and over in our country 
presents a new challenge to Amer- 
ican economic and social policy,” 
said Mr. Hobbs, in making the an- 
nouncement. He pointed out that 
the population shift requires major 
adjustments in families, industries, 
labor unions, health, and social wel- 
fare agencies. 

This is the first allocation to be 
made by the Ford Foundation for 
service to older people. 


Low-cost Overseas Studytours 
San Francisco State College has 
announced three low-cost summer 
studytours for the coming summer. 
A Round-the-World Studytour “to 
enable members to get facts, observe 
conditions, and draw their own con- 
clusions” will leave the West coast 
June 22 for Japan, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Saigon, Bangkok, Rangoon, 
India, the Middle East, and Europe. 
Further information on this tour 
may be obtained from Professor 
Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 27, Calif. 
A music, art, and theatre tour and 
also a science and natural resources 
continued on page 291 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: The results of an im- 
portant meeting, held in Chicago, January 
18-20, will be reported in detail by Pres- 
ident Burr in the April issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. . . . Philip Klein has accepted 
appointment as Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation to complete the term of the late 
Charles S. Johnson. ... Mary S. Lyle has 
accepted appointment to the Executive Com- 
mittee to replace Hew Roberts who has emi- 
grated to Australia. 


CURRICULUM PROJECT: A recently-announced 
grant of $26,500 from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation to the AEA wiil enable profes- 
sors of adult education to develop an inte- 
grated graduate curriculum for the train- 
ing of professional adult educators. The 
funds are to be used over a period of five 
years to clarify the definition of adult 
education as a field of work, to develop 
improved methods of professional educa- 
tion, and to test and evaluate these re- 
sults. Efforts will be made to identify 
what should be included in a graduate cur- 
riculum, to systematize existing knowl- 
edge, and to determine what new knowledge 
is required for adequate training of pro- 
fessional adult educators. The AEA Com- 
mission of Professors of Adult Education 
will begin work on this project at a meeting 
to be held at the University of Michigan, 
April 25-28. 


RESIDENTIAL EDUCATION: AEA's Section on 
Residential Education has announced the 
Second International Conference on Resi- 
dential Education to be held in Bergen, 
Holland, June 30-July 7, 1957. The first 
of these conferences took place at Harcum 
Junior College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania in 
August, 1955. 


MEMBERSHIP: At the close of 1956, $940 and 
3,800 800 names of membership prospects had 
been sent to AEA by members in response to 
an appeal made last spring by Past-Presi- 
dent Kenneth D. Benne. 


PUBLICATIONS: AEA's Leadership Pamphlet 
series, launched in April, 1955, reached 
anew peak in sales in the closing quarter 
of 1956. A total of 42,385 pamphlets were 
sold in the three-month period, topping 
any previous quarter by 16,000 copies. 
Sales of all 12 pamphlet titles to date 
exceed 142,000 copies. 


STAFF: John Bigger, who has been Associate 
Executive Secretary of NAPSAE, is leaving 
to accept a poSition in Madison, Wisconsin 
as Education Director of the National Cred- 
it Union. OO 
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FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATORS 


Just Published ! A modern 


text for adults who want to read faster and 


with greater comprehension .. . 


READING IMPROVEMENT 
FOR ADULTS 


by Paul Leedy 
New York University 
464 pages, $4.50 


This clearly written, practical book is tailored to 
the needs of those who want to learn to read more 
quickly and with increased comprehension. It is 
a book that explains not only how to improve 
reading ability, but how to achieve that goal. The 
emphasis is on understanding, rather than on mere 
reading speed. It is based on the author’s experi- 
ence in teaching thousands of adults in analyzing 
their reading difficulties at N.Y.U.’s Reading 
Institute. 


“LT have just read READING IMPROVEMENT FOR 
ADULTS and have found it most worthwhile. Chapters 
four and five are outstanding and should be most helpful to 
the person who wishes to improve his reading. The selec- 
tions made for the reading tests are especially apt and cer- 
tainly most interesting. The chapter on ‘Skimming’ is also 
a very fine one.” 

Dr. Lucile N. Clay, 

Maryland State Teachers College, Frostburg 

CONTENTS 


. You Can Improve Your Reading 

What Does It Mean to Read Well? 

How Well Do You Read—Now? 

Why Paragraphs? 

How Flows the Thought? 

. Punctuation: The Traffic Lights of Reading 

. High Speed with Less Effort 

What Is Your Purpose in Reading? 

. Skimming—Key to Rapid Reading 

10. Reading to Follow Directions 

11. How To Remember What You Read 

12. Why Did the Author Write This? 

13. Readability as an Aid to Better Reading 
14. How to Read a Newspaper 

15. Graphs, Maps, Charts, and Other Visual Aids 
16. Meeting the Reading Demands of Business 
17. Reading the Technical Report 

18. Reading for Enjoyment 

19. How Well Do You Read—Now? 

20. Word Power 
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COMUNITA— 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENT IN ITALY 


np 
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by MARTIN TARCHER 


“He made the town’s need for a 
new bell seem something really im- 


portant, and he made the bell seem debating rooms of education in the It is Dr. Fromm’s contention that 
a symbol of freedom in Adano, He United States. ours is becoming increasingly a so- 
made it seem as if the people of In counting the achievements of ciety in which man is alienated from 
Adano would not feel truly free un- our own society, educators can take man: “A managerial society of auto- 
til they beard a bell ringing...’ satisfaction in the advances made in matons who follow without force, 
; attaining political freedom and eco- who are guided without leaders, who 
nomic security—and in the role that make machines which act like men 

The town and all of Italy now has education has played in this advance. and produce men who act like ma- 
its bell—and it is beginning to ring But still we observe unhappiness, in- chines, A society in which reason de- 
as a symbol of freedom. For the bell security, restlessness, TV commer- teriorates while intelligence rises. 
is the emblem of the “Italian Insti- cials, and Elvis Presley . . . and we Life has no meaning—there is no 
tute for Community Centers,” known wonder what is amiss. joy, no faith, no reality. Everybody 


as Comunita—ltaly’s first experiment is happy—except that he does not 


. 
in democratic education. As such it is the sane society feel, does not reason, does not 
worthy of study by adult educators More and more the voices of edu- _‘!ve.’”* 
in the United States, for Comunita cation, sociology, and psychology 
is of more than passing interest; have sounded the alarm, and their —* Hersey, John: A Bell for Adano. p. 207. 
more than just another program of critique begins to take substance and =~— New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 
fundamental education. Comunita is expression. It takes particularly clear 
actively grappling with problem xpressi in Erich F : ; wins ae : 
uctively grappling with | ok lems expression in Erich Fromm’s, The * Fromm, Erich: The Sane Society. 
that have long held the floor in the Sane Society. New York: Rinchart & Co.. 1955. 
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The alternative to this danger of 
robotism is a society of what Dr. 
Fromm calls “humanistic communi- 
tarianism” in which the major ob- 
jective is the sharing of work and 
experience, so that man may be 
rooted in bonds of brotherliness and 
solidarity. It is a society in which 
man has the possibility of transcend- 
ing nature by creating rather than by 
destroying; in which everyone gains 
a sense of “self” by experiencing 
himself as the subject of his powers 
rather than by conformity; in which 
a system of orientation and devotion 
exists without man’s needing to dis- 
tort reality and worship idols. 

There is then a need for the imagi- 
nation to visualize new institutional 
arrangements, new approaches to old 
problems—and for the courage to 
face and surmount the usual ob- 
stacles to social change. Enter Dr. 
Adriano Olivetti, Italian industrial- 
ist, philanthropist, and statesman 
extraordinaire. Enter Comunita, the 
“Italian Institute for Community 
Centers” — experimental laboratory 
for adult education as an instrument 
of social change; testing ground for 
humanistic communitarianism. 

At the end of World War II the 
victorious allies, burdened with 
seemingly greater problems, had lit- 
tle time for the re-education of Italy. 
“Presto, chango, Italy—mother and 
daughter of modern-day facism, cre- 
ator and heiress of 20 years of Benito 
Mussolini, we hereby declare you a 


FROM SKEPTICISM... 


a first meeting... 
the plan explained 


march, 1957 


free state, a true democracy.” 

And so it was decreed and so it 
seems to have come iv pass. In the 
years since liberation, the years of 
hot and cold wars, of international 
tensions and threatening H bombs, 
Italy has conducted herself tactfully 
and intelligently in the councils of 
nations. We have viewed the states- 
manship of her De Gasperis’ and 
Segnis’; we have watched her bicy- 
cles give way to motor scooters and 
gradually to automobiles; we have 
read of her 10 year plan and great 
development program for the impov- 
erished south—and the ominous per- 
centages of communists and neo-fas- 
cist voters have ceased to frighten us. 

And what we have seen and what 
we have heard and said, are true. It 
is the unseen and the unsaid with 
which we must be concerned. It is 
the basic unsolved problem of unem- 
ployment and overpopulation. It is 
too many people on too little arable 
land; too little industry and too 
gteat a centralization of what indus- 
try there is. It is the apathy that has 
set in as a result of changes of gov- 
ernments, changes of landlords, 
changes of. promises—but no changes 
of living conditions, no changes in 
the dull, lifeless soil. 

It is the graft, corruption, and 
inefficiency of a governmental spoils 
system that is the inevitable partner 
of a civil service labor force that 
is overstaffed, underworked, and as- 
tonishingly underpaid. Obviously 


TO LEARNING... 


scientific vino-culture 


Italy's immediate difficulty is eco- 
nomic. But for the leadership of 
Comunita the problem has become 
one of attaining economic security 
without creating the political and 
economic forms that must result in 
robotism. 

The setting for the Italian experi- 
ment is north of Turin where an area 
of plains and hills known as the 
“Canavese” nestles at the foot of the 
Valley of the Aosta and presses close 
to the rendezvous of the Italian, 
Swiss, and French Alps. It is one of 
the north’s more depressed rural 
wine producing areas. But it is also 
an area that houses what is probably 


MARTIN TARCHER, Administra- 
tive Assistant of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, was formerly Di- 
rector of the Institute for American 
Democracy in New York City, and 
previous to that, Acting Director 
of the Creative Graphics Depart- 
ment of the University of Denver. 
It was on the tourist express in 
Rome that Martin was introduced 
to the Comunita movement. He ap- 
plied the brakes, traveled up to the 
Canavese for a sneak preview .. . 
and scrapped his plan for a quick 
return to the U.S. 

The next seven months were 
spent in improving his Italian, 
visiting the community centers of 
the Canavese, speaking with the 
participants and leadership of 
Comunita and in general gather- 
ing dissertation information and 
materials for the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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the wealthiest, most modern little 
city in all Italy: Ivrea. 

Ivrea is Olivetti country, head- 
quarters of the largest office ma- 
chinery industry in Europe. Through 
the Ivrea factory, through its salary 
schedule and working conditions un- 
surpassed in all Italy, through its 
homes and transport system, its kin- 
dergartens, schools, camps, medical 
clinics, and recreation facilities, Oli- 
vetti has established a new concept 
of labor-management relations in 
Italy. But more than that, he has 
earned the confidence and respect of 
the farmers and workers of the en- 
tire Canavese. Thus it was that when 
Olivetti presented his plans for the 
face-lifting of the area, the doors 
and ears of the Canavese were open. 


the bigger and better grape 


Today, Comunita—a movement 
with no formal ties to the Olivetti 
industry—is a going, and a growing 
concern, The rare tourist who might 
venture off the path of the grand 
tour between Milan and Turin and 
head north into the countryside is 
likely to stumble into one of the 
51 community centers of the Can- 
avese, 

He would see grizzled old farmers 
just in from the fields and with the 
coloring of the wines still fresh upon 
their fingers, thumbing through the 
books and magazines of their first 
library. He would see groups of men 
huddled around the respected “dot- 
tore” or “professore’” anxious to 
learn of the mew technique that 
would perform the miracle of the 
bigger and better grape. 

He would observe a course in art, 
or the production of an amateur the- 
atrical or a scientific analysis of a 
bit of Canavese soil. He might or 
might not realize that for the first 
time in the brief history of a unified 
Italy, the farmers and workers were 
learning what it means to participate 
in democratic problem solving, to 
actually tackle their own problems 
and do something about them. 

Today, on a small scale, they are 
doing big things in the Canavese. 
From the gatherings and discussions 
have been created the first pockets of 
industry in Italy outside of the major 
industrial centers. The village of 
Vidracco, for example, like two 
others of the Canavese, now boasts 
its own factory. True, the initiative 


was that of Comunita and it was the 
specialists of the movement who 
were responsible for the initial re- 
search necessary to decide upon a 
product; it was the specialists who 
supervised the building of the fac- 
tory, acquired the initial contracts, 
established the training program to 
convert the unemployed farm labor- 
ers and the youth of Vidracco into 
factory workers, technicians and ad- 
ministrators; and it was the special- 
ists who initially assumed the admin- 
istration of the factory itself. But the 
people of Vidracco were there at 
every stage, probing, questioning, 
making decisions. And 
now, little more than one year later, 
the teachers, the initiators have been 
replaced by their apt and eager stu- 
dents—and the business booms. 


learning, 


A factory of ten workers has be- 
come a factory of fifty, the produc- 
tion of one product, the production 
of three—and profits are moving up. 
One-third of the profits is plowed 
back into the factory for expansion 
purposes; one-third is shared by the 
workers; and one-third goes to the 
community center of Vidracco for 
decision as to its use for a new school, 
a new road, or whatever may be the 
most urgent need of the community. 


the power of many 


Even agriculture is becoming mech- 
anized in the Canavese and in the 
heart of the area now stands a mag- 
nificent new cooperative winery. Be- 
fore Comunita, the wine grower in 
the Canavese was an independent 
producer whose excessive costs of 
production and marketing kept al- 
ways at the point of no return, always 
fearfully awaiting the one unkind 
year in which the gods of nature 
would hold back the rains and push 
him into the great ranks of the “brac- 
cianti,” the farm laborers who must 
eke out a living by going from farm 
to farm, taking their work where— 
and if—they can find it. There was 
no starting again, for only the banks 
of the great cities could provide for 
another try, and without security to 
back it up, what was the promise of 
a poor farmer? 

But now, with the cooperative 
winery, scientific vinoculture supple- 
ments the instinct of the farmer; one 
production cost replaces the many, 
one trip to the market place suffices 
for all. And with the lowered costs 


and improved crops, many of the 
farmers of the Canavese are learning 
the feel of the lira and the strange 
new, wonderful feel of achievement. 
Now when he speaks to the great 
bank of the great city he speaks with 
the voice of many and with the back- 
ing of a respected organization—and 
he is assured a sympathetic hearing. 

And so on educational program 
becomes a program of technical as- 
sistance and of economic reconstruc- 
tion. Comunita expands and divisions 
of recreation, of social welfare, and 
of labor are organized. Communities 
develop and ambitions grow. In- 
evitably, irresistably, Comunita 1s 
being drawn into the arena of power 
politics. To Adriano Olivetti and the 
other leaders of the movement, the 
experiment in the Canavese is merely 
the first step in the drive towards the 
new Italy; a decentralized Italy based 
on local autonomy, in which the 
Community—an area approximately 
the size of the Canavese—is to be 
the fundamental nucleus of the State. 

Authority is not to originate with 
the State, but from the ground up... 
from the Community to a larger 
area to be known as the Region and 
finally to the State itself, the “Fed- 
eral State of the Communities of 
Italy.” And the Community is to be 
a living, manageable community, 
large enough to support both a rural 
and an industrial economy, small 
enough so that the totality can be 
recognized and appreciated by the 
public and its administration. A com- 
munity in which the factory worker 
is no longer divorced from his prod- 
uct nor from the blessings of nature 
and the soil—and one in which the 
farmer may participate in the cul- 
tural benefits heretofore reserved for 
urban living. 

The stage is now set for the second 
step. The toe has been wet and the 
lessons learned from the experience 
in the Canavese are to be applied to 
other areas of Italy. Seven major 
community centers have been estab- 
lished outside of the Canavese as 
bases for the development of new 
community areas. These include two 
in the south, the most depressed part 
of Italy, where no doubt will lie the 
greatest test for Comunita. 

The fact that Comunita is still a 
movement largely restricted to one 
area, untried in others offering great- 
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HINTS ON HOW TO ATTEND 
A CONFERENCE 


By BLUE CARSTENSON 


“Another conference?” a friend 
of mine said recently, “The last one 
I attended was a waste of time.” 

The comment has been heard more 
than once. As more of us attend 
conferences every year, how can we 
insure that they will be more useful 
to us? Here are some hints from 
veterans of many conference sessions: 

Before the conference, find out 
its general purpose. 

Generally there are two aims of 
conferences. The first is producing 
some sort of report or passing reso- 
lutions or motions. The second is 
for the exchange of ideas between 
participants for their education and 
for their use when they return home. 
Most conferences have both of these 
aims to a greater or lesser degree. 
Determine the aims of the one you 
plan to attend by reading the pro- 
gram or discussion guide or by ask- 
ing a person who has attended such 
a conference. Also it will help if 
you have a general idea of the pat- 
tern the conference will follow. 

*Pre-think” interests 
and needs, 

Do some thinking prior to the 
conference (if only on the way to 
the conference) about some of the 
big problem areas that you are facing 
and would like to explore further. 
This is particularly true for the con- 
ference where the sharing of ideas 
is the most important purpose. The 
more you pinpoint your interests 
and problems, the more productive 
the conference will be for you. 

Pre-register, and leave your time 
schedule as flexible as possible. 

Make the necessary physical ar- 
rangements early, but don’t tie your- 
self down with commitments for 
every meal. You may meet some 
one or some group at the last min- 
ute and want to change your mind. 


your own 
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Stick with your discussion group 

. unless there is an extremely good 
reason for switching to some other 
group. 

For the conference where reports 
or resolutions are the primary aim, 
it usually makes little sense to switch, 
In many such conferences, changing 
groups is restricted to help insure 
that the report is a balanced one. 
Even for the other type of confer- 
ence (the sharing of ideas), chances 
are fairly good that if you switch 
groups you will lose more than you 
will gain. The reason is that the 
first hour or so of any discussion 
group (the first time it meets or the 
first time you attend) is usually 
occupied with getting acquainted and 
with “getting the feel of things.” 
Every time you change groups you 
have to getting ac- 
quainted with the new group before 
you can really participate. 

Don’t hesitate to speak up, and 
don't wait to be called upon. 

If you don’t bring up your inter- 
ests, problems, and questions, who 
will? Contribute to the discussions. 
Chances are that the “big wheel” 
who talks too much really doesn’t 
know much more about the prob- 
lem than do many of the others in- 
cluding yourself. The least you can 
do is to help out by asking intelli- 
gent questions. 

Aid the discussion leader in kee p- 
ing one or two persons from domi- 


spend time 


nating. Aid him also in bringing 
silent members into the discussion. 
It is as much your responsibility as 
the discussion leader’s to make the 
conference productive. 

Don't overlook the social life of 
a conference as an Opportunity to 
meet people and learn things. 

Sometimes the most productive 
parts of conferences are the informal 


3 


parties, lunches, and “bull sessions” 
after hours. Probably the old-time 
conference-goer gets as much or more 
out of the discussions which take 
place outside the conference as he 
does at the conference itself. Here 
are some hints about making the 
informal side of a conference more 
meaningful: 

Don't wait to be introduced. 

Go up to a person that you want 
to meet and ask him about a time 
when the two of you can get together 
over coffee, at lunch, in the lobby. 

Don't wait until the end of the 
conference to ask for appointments. 
Don't be afraid of asking persons 
with important sounding titles for 
advice on your problems or interests. 

They enjoy being asked for their 
opinions—at least as much as other 
people, if not more so! 

Before such an interview, clarify 
in your own mind the questions 
which you wish to get help on, so 
so you will have a starting point. 

As long as you are able to ask 
thoughtful questions, don’t be wor- 
ried about being thought ignorant 
on a particular subject. 

If you are uncertain about whom 
to talk to about a problem, catch 
the first passing "V.1.P.” and ask 
him, 

He usually can direct you to some- 
one who can help you and he is 
glad to be asked. Even if a person 
is too busy to see you himself, he 


is almost always willing to be help- 
ful in directing you to someone else 
who can, 

Finally, DO NOT HESITATE, 
FOR HE WHO DOES—at a con- 
ference at least—IS LOST. OO 


BLUE CARSTENSON is Executive 
Secretary of the Community Youth 
and Welfare Council of Stockton, 
California. 
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TRAINING FOR PARENTHOOD 


By PEARL MERRILL, Executive Director, The Child Guidance League, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Since parenthood is undertaken by nearly everyone, 
why not train for it? 

After 25 years experience as a psychiatric treatment 
center for children, The Child Guidance League decided 
that its efforts might prove even more meaningful if 
directed toward the prevention of emotional illness. 
It concluded that a program to educate parents could 
reach many children who might never be brought to a 
child guidance clinic. In 1947, therefore, it established 
a program for parents whose children were very young 
or who had not yet developed serious emotional prob- 
lems. 

Though the importance of parent education has long 
been recognized, it has often been perceived as a serv- 
ice for disseminating information, but not so much as 
a mental health process. Considered in this light, a 
parent education program must be planned to move 
toward emotional maturity. This involves changes in 
feelings, attitudes, and behavior. 

The Child Guidance League’s plan for training par- 
ents encourages them to join together in small groups 
for discussion of their individual problems. Trained 
leaders skillfully guide the parents toward examining 
their own attitudes and feelings. As part of the edu- 
cative process there is included some informational 
material from studies of the behavior of children, their 
development, and emotional needs. 

In setting up this type of parent education program 
a most important consideration, of course, was the 
League’s choice of group leaders. Even though all the 
leaders are professionally-trained psychologists, social 
workers, and educators, the League requires that they 
participate in a leadership training program conducted 
by the League’s Psychiatric Director before being as- 
signed to a group. The training program includes 
regular monthly meetings conducted along the same 
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A Child Guidance League Chapter meets informally in a 
member's home. 
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lines as the parent education groups, but centering on 
leadership problems. 

As part of his training a prospective leader must 
observe several groups in session which are led by an 
experienced leader, and then practice-lead a group 
under supervision. There are seminar sessions for the 
discussion of various techniques of group leadership. 
The course includes a review of basic concepts of child 
development as well as some analysis of unconscious 
motivation and behavior. Training through seminar 
sessions continues for all leaders throughout their em- 
ployment. 

A group meets with the same leader on a regular 
basis for as long as the group feels the need. Changes 
in behavior, the ultimate goal, can hardly be expected 
within six or eight sessions, therefore we plan for a 
continuing group of monthly sessions, offering an oppor- 
tunity to those who feel the need for a longer period. 

Groups (called “Chapters” of the League) meet in 
the intimate environment of each other’s homes. There is 
no structuring or planned agenda as there is in study 
groups. The content of the discussion is determined 
spontaneously by the group’s members. The leader’s 
warmth and informality sets a tone of acceptance by 
the group. This encourages exchange of ideas and 
experiences, as well as freer expression of feelings. 

The League’s discussion group method of parent ed- 
ucation does not offer a ready-made answer to a parent’s 
problem. This can make a member’s adjustment to the 
group difficult. If he is not ready to accept the goal 
of ultimate independence in dealing with his own prob- 
lems, he will be disappointed. All too often members 
want a tried and tested formula for solving problems. 
It is occasionally necessary to schedule a group orien- 
tation period in preparation for the group discussion 
method. The process must be éxplained and an attempt 
made to help the group define its goals within the 
framework of the League’s. Soon after that the mem- 
bers learn to do without the “tailor-made” answer. 

With the exchange of experiences, the “talking out” 
of one’s problems, and the group’s interest in each 
member’s personal problems there is a welcome release 
and a comfortable feeling of support, especially through 
the discovery that others have problems too. In this 
atmosphere of freedom in discussion and: with the de- 
velopment of more wholesome attitudes, there is the 
further supportive opportunity for members to venture 
into new areas of learning. As part of the group 
process a new incentive for change often occurs. We 
believe that this type of experience can afford a highly 
effective means for change of attitudes and inter- 
related motivations. 

Through this group discussion method of parent edu- 
cation, parents become more accepting of their children 
and gain more understanding of their needs, while at 
the same time they learn to anticipate the stages of 
child development. By learning something of their own 
motivations and needs, parents are better able to re- 
concile the differences between their children and them- 
selves. The ultimate result of this parent education 
process is an altering of the parents’ behavior and a 
more mature approach to the parent-child relationship. 
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contents 


Introduction . 


Adult Education and 
Intergroup Relations 
Martin P. Chworowsky and 
Hans B. C. Spiegel 


Willard inane 


Some Tentative Answers 
Robert B. Schau 


Steps to Integration 
in a Social Agency 


And So To Work .. 
Marshall Bragdon 


next month's workshop: 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Drawing from his considerable experience, Arthur 
P. Crabtree discusses ways of winning community 
support for adult education programs that present 
controversial issues. Levi Smith talks about how to 
promote a questioning spirit in the classroom; and 
Herbert Schueler, in dealing with the method 
of adult education, suggests ways of guiding the 
class without dominating it, and discusses appro- 
priate standards for evaluating the progress of 
adult students. 
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IMPROVING 
INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS 


introduction 


“Dear AL: I wonder whether a Workshop on de- 
segregation is in the works for a future issue? Desegre- 
gation is a topic that is really up to us adults (if only 
children could have their way sometimes!) and presents 
as much of a challenge to us in the North as to our 
fellow citizens in the South . . .” 


Thus far the first paragraph of a letter we received 
last March from Hans Spiegel, co-author of the first 
article in this Workshop. He went on to suggest a num- 
ber of problems that a Workshop on desegregation 
might explore. It soon became apparent that there was 
need to broaden the topic—to get into the whole matter 
of intergroup relations and what kinds of adult educa- 
tion can be effective in this area. 


Because of the complexity of the topic, we invested 
in a trip to the Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human 
Relations, University of Pennsylvania, and there talked 
at length with Hans Spiegel and Martin Chworowsky, 
coming away with an outline of topics and a list of 
authors to contact. 

In the months between then and now the articles 
that follow have gradually taken shape, admirably ful- 
filling the main objectives of this Workshop. Those 
objectives, as stated in the briefing sheet sent to each of 
the writers are: 


“(1) to familiarize the leadership of adult educa- 
tion and community activities with the aims, problems, 
successful methods, and prevailing patterns of activity 
in adult education for better intergroup relations; 


“(2) to illustrate the application of sound goals 
and methods in a particular case.” 


In our opinion, no one seriously interested in either 
the practice or the problems of improving intergroup 
relations by educational means can afford to miss read- 
ing—and keeping—this Workshop. 

For those particularly interested in the question of 
school desegregation, we are publishing in our next 
issue “Where Do We Stand on Racial Desegregation?” 
by W. Miller Barbour, Western Regional Director of 
the National Urban League.—R. S$ 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


What should be the goals 

of adult education in dealing with 
prejudice, discrimination, 
intergroup tensions? 


by MARTIN P. CHWOROWSKY and HANS B. C. SPIEGEL 


In order to make clear what we mean by intergroup 
relations, let’s look at a few situations that might arise 
in Our communities. 

Bill Smith, a recent high school graduate, has 
applied to a local department store for a job as sales 
clerk. His grades were average, he was an outstanding 
end on the football squad, and his teachers and the 
coach agreed that he had “a pleasant disposition.” Bill 
looked forward to working in the department store, but 
was very disappointed when he received a call from 
the personnel manager, John Bales, saying that the sales 
job was not going to be filled since “other arrange- 
ments” had been made to get along without an additional 
clerk. 

This was not true, but John Bales felt he could 
not tell Bill that the management was opposed to hiring 
a Negro in a sales position. John was sorry, because he 
knew Bill had a fine reputation. But if some of the 
store’s customers objected, what then? The safe thing 


MARTIN P. CHWOROWSKY is Research Professor of 
Human Relations and Director of the A.M. Greenfield 
Center for Human Relations, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. HANS B. C. SPIEGEL is Assistant 
Professor of Human Relations at the same Center. “We 
hope,” says Mr. Spiegel, “to help adult educators push 
their thinking about intergroup relations back and down 
a bit. Words like equality, integration, prejudice, dis- 
crimination, are slippery concepts chuck full of intensional 
meaning, as the semanticists would say. Yet they are im- 
portant guideposts, and greater clarification about them 
may help us decide the road we wish to travel.” 
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to do was to reject Bill, tactfully of course, and hire 
a white applicant. 

The intergroup relations character of this situation 
is obvious, Had Bill Smith been white, he would prob- 
ably have been employed. But the fact that he belonged 
to a group in the community different from other sales 
people, and that the management refused to break the 
employment pattern, created a barrier which was not 
overcome. 

Here is another situation in which the intergroup 
quality is different: 

Three business acquaintances are together in a local 
tavern. The discussion at the moment centers around 
Jim, a mutual friend, who is about to retire from his 
business. One of the three sums up his feeling about 
Jim in this way: “He certainly brings out the best char- 
acteristics in the Jewish people. He is loyal, smart, and 
a mighty shrewd businessman to boot.” The other two 
heartily agreed. 

Here, unlike the first illustration, there is no evi- 
dence of discrimination. For our purposes discrimina- 
tion may be defined as behavior which results in denying 
an individual rights and privileges that would ordinarily 
be accorded him if he were appraised on his individual 
merits. Is prejudice present here? If prejudice is defined 
as that kind of a social attitude which, if acted upon, 
results in discrimination, then we must agree the friends 
of the Jewish businessman have not expressed such an 
attitude. They do refer to “the best characteristics in 
the Jewish people” and identify him with the group. 
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Moreover, these three men seem favorably disposed 
toward their friend. 

But why the reference to the Jewish people? Are 
they not passing judgment on him as a group member 
and not as an individual businessman? Of such tenden- 
cies prejudices are made, whether the qualities attributed 
to the group are good or bad. Spinoza reminded us 
of “love-prejudice” as well as “hate-prejudice:” it exists 
whenever we think of a person or people in ways— 
good or evil—which are not in accordance with the facts. 

Here there are no indications of negative prejudices, 
the kind which may eventuate in undemocratic behavior. 
It would be interesting, however, if we could follow 
these three men into a situation where, like personnel 
manager John Bales, they are called upon to take some 
action in regard to their friend. Suppose they are mem- 
bers of a country club which refuses to accept Jews as 
members. If they suggest his name, vote for him, but 
accept the majority rejection and henceforth no longer 
invite him as a golfing partner, we cannot charge them 
with prejudice. 

On the other hand, suppose they recommend him, 
unmindful of the club’s policy, and when the voting 
is done, after the policy is called to the group’s attention, 
they vote against him for fear of their own standing. 
Later, confronted with their action and accused of anti- 
Semitism, they defend themselves by some argument 
akin to the proverbial one, “Some of my best friends 
are Jews.” Can they be charged with antipathy toward 
Jews? On the facts we cannot charge them with preju- 
dice. But clearly they have been guilty of discrimina- 
tion in both these cases. 


when is a man prejudiced? 

Prejudice and discrimination are basic concepts in 
intergroup relations, While they are often closely 
related, prejudice is not always the cause of discrimina- 
tion. Nor is it universally true that discrimination always 
leads to prejudice, While the two concepts are closely 
related and usually operate as a cause and effect, it is 
important for basic strategy in working for better inter- 
group relations to keep clearly in mind the distinction 
between the nature and function of prejudice as an 
unsocial attitude (we shall deal no further with love- 
prejudice), and discrimination as a type of undemocratic 
overt behavior. 

Professor Robert Merton in his well-known essay, 
“The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy,” has pointed out that if 
we think something is true our behavior will often trans- 
late the idea into action. But he has also vividly pointed 
out that a prejudiced person will not necessarily express 
his prejudice, while an unprejudiced person like John 
Bales may resort to discrimination. 

Professor Gordon Allport in his The Nature of 
Prejudice discusses different forms that prejudice may 
take under various circumstances, ranging in behavior 
from mild anti-locution to vicious genocide. But there are 
circumstances under which prejudiced persons will not 
express their thoughts, and those when a bigot bent on 
genocide will restrain himself. Though we make a dis- 
tinction between prejudice and discrimination, we wish 
to emphasize that unhealthy social attitudes as well as 
overt discriminatory behavior must be regarded as a 
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peril constantly overshadowing the common welfare, 

How does this distinction between prejudice and 
discrimination effect basic strategies to improve inter- 
group relations? The problem is often stated in one 
of two ways. If prejudice causes discrimination, the way 
to eliminate the effect is to destroy the cause. Since 
undemocratic prejudices are attitudes, efforts should be 
directed toward programs of changing attitudes. On 
the other hand, if discrimination causes prejudice, then 
logically the thing to do is to work toward eliminating 
discriminatory practices. 


where shall we start? 


Stated in this way, we are likely to come to a con- 
clusion similar to the one reached by Professor Robert 
Maclver in his The More Perfect Union. He says that 
we really are confronted by a vicious circle: there is much 
truth in both statements. How then proceed? Maclver 
comes to the conclusion that as overall basic strategy 
we should concentrate on doing away with discrimina- 
tory social practices. From a sociologist we should expect 
this conclusion. Are we faced here by a dilemma of the 
vicious circle like the famous argument over which came 
first, the hen or the egg? We would suggest that this 
vicious circle argument is misleading, even though we 
agree with Maclver’s conclusion. 

If we need an analogy to make our point, consider 
the significance of the following incident: Tommy, old 
enough to know better, was seated at the kitchen table 
eating his lunch with his mother, She got up to answer 
the phone, On her return, she exclaimed, “Why Tommy, 
you are eating with your fingers!’ Neither the mother’s 
observation of the fact nor her displeasure was lost to 
Tommy. But he arose to the occasion, “But Mummy,” 
he replied, ‘fingers were made before forks.’” To which 
his mother made the conclusive rejoinder, “Not yours, 
young man!” 

So it is basically, with prejudice and discrimination 
in our modern world: the social practices which come 
under the rubric of discrimination are a part of the 
social heritage which impinge on people before their 
attitudes are formed, and once their attitudes are formed, 
these practices nourish them, It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that prejudice and discrimination have psychologi- 
cal roots in most if not every individual. But an indi- 
vidual—depending on his social milieu—may or may 
not develop as a prejudiced and discriminatory person. 

Though the problem of intergroup relations is 
essentially a psycho-sociological one, this does not deny 
that sometimes we may have to change the attitudes of 
individuals in order to bring about changes in practices 
which their position in a social situation makes possible. 
Nor does it deny the importance of creating a positive 
climate of opinion. But research to date indicates that 
the most promising basic strategy to improve intergroup 
relations is to attack discrimination. 

It must be remembered, however, that attitudinal 
change cannot be neglected. The old proverb that prac- 
tice makes perfect must be taken with a grain of salt, 
especially in social behavior, It is only enlightened prac- 
tice that can lead to intelligent behavior. And to achieve 
this in intergroup relations, every program must in- 
clude a change in attitude as the capstone to successful 
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elimination of discrimination whenever it exists. 

We tend to see and deal with people, not as in- 
dividuals, but as representative members of groups. This 
is inevitable because people are social beings, with 
various kinds of status and roles. When we perceive 
a person as a member of a group and not as an unique 
individual, we are in the field of intergroup relations, 
for on examination we shall find that our perceptions of 
him reflect our social learnings in our group. 

From our experiences in becoming group members 
as we grow up, we learn to see ourselves and other 
people in certain ways, and these ways create the tend- 
encies to respond which we define as social attitudes. 
When the attitude is one which causes us to react with 
hostility towards an individual, not because of what we 
factually know about him as an unique individual, but 
because we erroneously reject the group to which we 
think he belongs, then our behavior is prejudiced and/or 
discriminatory. 

Traditionally, intergroup relations has been con- 
cerned with the tensions that have arisen in this country 
among groups which differ from one another in race, 
religion, and ethnic identifications. Some people would 
add the category of social class. In working with students 
in intergroup relations classes, the nature of intergroup 
relations has been seen by them in a wider context. 
Teachers are likely to comment on the conflict between 
town and country children in consolidated schools: the 
equivalent of the city-slicker—hayseed complex. Nurses 
are likely to point out some tension among members of 
the medical and nursing professions. 

At a recent conference of a Woman's Auxiliary of 
a State Medical Society, questions about modern nursing 
curricula were raised in a discussion group on nurse 
recruitment. Were nurses being over-educated? A doc- 
tor’s wife told of an incident involving her husband. 
He was brought in to lecture to student nurses on the 
subject of allergies. When he had finished, the director 
of training asked him why he had stopped with describ- 
ing allergies and had refrained from discussing causes. 
At this he became indignant and exclaimed, “What 
in hell are you trying to do, make doctors of these girls?” 

Nurses also have described conflicts between 
sing services and nursing education in hospitals, preju- 
dice against handicapped people of all kinds, against the 
mentally ill, against male nurses, etc. What all this 
points to is the unique characteristic of intergroup ten- 
sion: it is the inevitable result of seeing people in 
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representative roles, ignoring or mistaking the actual 
nature of their groups, or the unique characteristics of 
the individuals, each with a personalized style of be- 
havior in a social setting. 


two kinds of representative roles 


But representative roles are of two kinds: negative 
and positive. To understand their significance we must 
call attention to the nature of human groups. Some are 
mere aggregations of individuals. They range all the 
way from an aggregation with more or less similar pur- 

P . © ape . . 
poses, to a highly unified number of people intent on 
achieving a common goal to which each person makes a 
more or less unique contribution. When members of 
groups are designated to relate the group as a group to 
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other groups, or to representatives of other groups, the 
persons so designated are serving the function implied by 
the term “representative role.” 

Of course a person in this role brings his personality 
with him into the situation. But unless he is aware of 
his own group membership, he is not likely to be effective 
as a representative. The function of the representative 
role is to integrate the interests of groups, as groups, so 
they can function more effectively in the larger group 
(a council of social agencies, a large community, a United 
Nations, as the case may be) of which they are parts. This 
means an adequate representative not only keeps the 
interests of his group in mind, but strives to see the in- 
tergroup situation as a challenge to creative cooperation 
for a higher good, of which the interests of sub-groups 
are a part. A person in a representative role which aims 
at intergroup harmony is discharging his function posi- 
tively. 

Consider a case which involves collective bargaining. 
Representatives of management and labor each have 
personal motivations which influence their role behavior 
in the bargaining. On both sides the negotiators may 
hope for success as they see it because it will mean en- 
hanced reputations for them personally, a raise in salary, 
a new position, etc. But they will also have regard for 
the interests of their respective groups. 

Unless, however, they see their integrative function 
in bringing about a creative understanding, their re- 
sults are not likely to amount to much. Where parties to 
collective bargaining understand their integrative role, 
they gradually become more capable of working out new 
contracts which strengthen both sides and contribute to 
a smoother functioning of the economy and community 
of which they are a part. 


when the role is negative 


Now let us turn to negative representative roles. 
Where people, members of one group, perceive and 
treat members of other groups, real or imagined, as repre- 
sentatives of those groups when they are not actually 
such, then we have a case of falsifying the representa- 
tive role. In truth, the people who so regard the mem- 
bers of the other group are preventing the integrative 
process from going ahead, and are denying the members 
of the group—which may exist only in their unrealistic 
perceptions—their rightful opportunities in a common 
life. 

When the negative representative role operates we 
express prejudice and/or discrimination, Attributing a 
mistaken representative role to a person may result not 
only from erroneous conceptions of the nature of indi- 
viduals in a group—as the anti-person describes Indians, 
Jews, Mexicans, Irish, Catholics, etc., but it may come al- 
so from regarding a person as a representative when the 
group is accurately perceived, but the group member- 
ship is irrelevant to the situation. 

An example of this is illustrated by the World War 
II case of a young pre-medical student, also a conscien- 
tious objector, who was willing to be drafted for non- 
combatant service, but who was advised to claim exemp- 
tion as a pre-medical student. His appeal was rejected on 
the grounds that he refused to be a soldier! Here the 
representatives of the dominant group had a miscon- 
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ception; they perceived him only as a member of the 
pacifist minority, possibly depriving the nation of the 
services of a doctor in time of need! 

Unfortunately, theorists and practitioners in inter- 
group relations have not paid much attention to the 
positive aspect of the representative role. The urgency 
of dealing with problems of prejudice and discrimination 
against minority groups, the problem of Negro-white 
relations, of the immigrants from Europe, of anti- 
Semitism, anti-Catholicism, and anti-Orientalism, have 
taken up all their time and energy. Stated in terms of 
the American Dream, the problem has been one of 
securing rights of first-class citizenship for all minority 
groups in such areas as civil and political rights, in em- 
ployment, education, housing, health and public accom- 
modations. 


when the role is positive 


Because of the urgent need to improve our negative 
intergroup relations we decided to limit ourselves in 
this issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP to that phase of 
the field which has been traditionally concerned with in- 
terracial, interethnic, and interreligious group relations. 
Perhaps in a subsequent issue a place may be found for 
an article which spells out the need for a comprehensive 
approach to the complicated problem of intergroup 
dynamics, a problem which is bound to become more im- 
portant in our complex multi-group society, 

There is one phase of intergroup relations which has, 
however, been concerned with the idea of the positive 
representative role of group members. It has found ex- 
pression in philosophical theories of the aim of inter- 
group relations, especially as it concerns ethnic or cul- 
tural groups. After the heyday of our exaggerated 
Americanization program of World War I, the theories 
of cultural pluralism and cultural democracy were ex- 
pounded. 

We eased up on our efforts to enforce assimilation. 
We stopped urging minority groups to give up their 
foreign ways and adopt the standardized American cul- 
ture. The argument we advanced was that too rapid as- 
similation would not only increase tensions of a group 
and personal nature, but that it would deprive us of 
valuable ingredients for creating a new and richer cul- 
ture in our nation. 

Cultural plutalism, with its slogan of “unity through 
diversity,” has become the dominant philosophy today of 
intergroup workers, A few critics of this doctrine have 
espoused Cultural Democracy, because they see in cul- 
tural pluralism a veiled form of apartheid, a philosophy 
which, by encouraging sub-cultural enclaves in our so- 
ciety, would tend to undermine our national unity. They 
point out, as has Professor Dan Dodson of New York 
University, the tendency in our contemporary flight of 
middle class families to suburbia to form segregated 
communities, especially along religious lines. 

On the other hand, proponents of Cultural Plural- 
ism emphasize that individuals need strong group moor- 
ings if their socialization and their contributions to 
the whole culture are to be wholesome. The basic prob- 
lem is to have groups retain their own identity within 
proper boundaries—yet have these groups acting in 
concert with one another for their mutual benefit. To 
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destroy the barriers of these groups opens the flood 
gates to disorganization and destruction; the real con- 
structive problem is how to make the barriers permeable 
so that a joint contribution can be made to the inter- 
acting groups’ ways of living. The same problem has 
to be faced in the field of international relations among 
developed and underdeveloped countries: national identi- 
ties must be left intact, but the boundaries have to be- 
come permeable to make mutual contributions possible. 


what can adult education do? 


In the foregoing discussion we have outlined some 
basic considerations in the field of intergroup relations. 
The America of today abounds in problems in this field. 
What can be done to solve them? More specifically, what 
should be the role of adult education in attempting 
to improve intergroup relations? The subsequent articles 
will deal more concretely with this question, Let us 
briefly give an over-view. 

It seems to us that those engaged in adult educa- 
tion might well take stock of our activities in terms of 
aims that we profess to follow, and in terms of the meth- 
ods and programs with which we desire to implement 
our goals. 

As Arthur Crabtree and others have stated, one of 
the most important aims of adult education is to help 
adults assume responsible and effective citizenship. Stated 
more dramatically, one of the central tasks of adult edu- 
cation becomes that of culture building, of enabling in- 
dividuals and groups in a society to work for its im- 
provement. Social problems such as those posed by 
intergroup relations must be an important concern of 
adult education. 

Granted that the adult educator is concerned about 
this problem, what should he do about it? First of all, 
he must make a value judgment. He must realistically de- 
cide on the kind of society and the kind of values he 
wants to foster. One educator may wish to bring about 
equal opportunities for all citizens, and thus he will 
provide a different educational experience than the one 
committed to segregated institutions. The adult edu- 
cator who feels that segregation of the races must be 
continued and solidified will handle his classes different- 
ly as a result of his value judgment. 

Briefly stating our personal values on the subject, we 
would say that adult education must help to bring about 
citizen behavior that is in concert with our democratic 
ideals, and that works towards first-class citizenship 
of all our people as individuals and in groups. It seems 
to us that adult education must become a full partner 
with the law of the land in helping to bring about non- 
violent social change. This is no easy responsibility that 
intergroup relations puts upon the shoulders of adult 
education, but to shirk it would reduce the adult educa- 
tion enterprise to one of keeping old women busy with 
sewing classes. 


some questions to ask 


In terms of methods and programs adult educators 
might well continue their stock-taking. If one of the aims 
of adult education is the change of deeply in-grown 
societal patterns, then surely many aspects of education 


continued on page 286 
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TEN QUESTIONS— 


that we, as adult educators, might ask ourselves 
about what adult education can do to 

improve intergroup relations. (In the article 
which follows this one, Robert B. Johnson 


suggests some answers.) 


by WILLARD JOHNSON 


It is a pleasure to be asked to raise problems without 
providing the answers (the writer who follows me is 
to give solutions). So it is with enthusiasm that I raise 
questions about the effectiveness of adult education in 
furthering intergroup relations. 

In the first place I'd like to make it clear that I 
do not challenge the relevancy or effectiveness of educa- 
tion in general to intergroup relations. For many years 
I have devoted myself professionally to an organization 
which adheres exclusively to a broad program of educa- 
tion designed to foster better intergroup relations: the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. I am 
convinced that the educational approach to intergroup 
relations is sound, provided “education” is defined with 
sufficient breadth to include formal and informal types, 
and at all age levels. Education is one of the basic and 
essential ingredients to improvement in intergroup 
relations. 

It so happens, however, that insofar as intergroup 
relations is concerned, through the years I have attached 
relatively more importance to education of children and 
youth, than to adult education. The reasons for my shift 
in relative emphasis are to be found largely in the 
questions now to be raised. These questions spring from 


WILLARD JOHNSON, Director of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews at Chicago, has been active 
with the NCC] for 20 years in the United States and 
Furope. 

“During all this time,” he says, “I have sought to 
find ways of relating adult education and intergroup 
relations.” 
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real situations and from professional concern rather than 
from any academic attempt to set up an interesting series 
of articles. 

This, then, leads directly into the first question, 
namely, (1) Can adult education have much impact on 
the prejudiced attitudes and discriminating actions of 
adults, since these attitudes and habits are firmly fixed 
by the time of adulthood? ; 

Although children may reflect the prejudices of 
their elders, they are more amenable to change. Also 
much can be done educationally to “immunize” young 
children against prejudice. But one wonders about adults 
whose attitudes are firm, whose actions follow long 
established routines of conformity to customs, let us say 
of relegating Negroes to menial positions, and who 
have vested interests of real estate, jobs, tenure and 
security, status at office and in the community, plans 
for their children (e.g., not to marry below family 
status), and so on, 

This question, of course, may challenge the long- 
range effectiveness of the education even of children 
and youth for intergroup understanding (or for any- 
thing in the realm of social relations). Perhaps children 
and youth are idealistic when young and later are biased 
when status, security, and property are at stake. But 
that is another question. 

More generally, we may ask whether any adult 
education dealing with social conflicts can motivate 
adults to rise above such basic interests as property, 
status, and security. As educators we must believe our 
work has some such effect. But in the area of intergroup 
relations the question is critically urgent, since the drives 
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which lead to prejudice and discrimination are so deep 
in the nature of personality and society. The first ques- 
tion, then, is whether adult education can challenge 
such basic factors as status, security, and property owner- 
ship in adults. 

Closely associated with this question are two others: 

(2) Since it is by nature voluntary, does adult edu- 
cation have a chance of reaching those who are preju- 
diced and who enter into acts of discrimination? 

(3) Does adult education have any serious impact 
on people who are central to the power structure of 
community life and who are therefore central to the 
determination of patterns of belief, opinion, and action 
so material to intergroup relations? 

It is my understanding that most persons involved 
in adult education, that is, those being educated, are 
voluntarily in it. They have chosen to take part in classes 
or meetings, or attend trade union meetings, or to watch 
certain TV programs, or to read certain books and 
pamphlets. They want to be able to learn certain skills, 
to learn more about some subject, etc. The big question 
is whether prejudiced people will choose any activity 
which would constitute a challenge or threat to their 
attitudes or whether they would remain in it after any 
serious challenge which would make them insecure. 

Beyond this, will the ‘power personalities” who are 
key figures in determining community attitudes and 
practices, the “gatekeepers,” allow themselves to become 
involved in any serious attempt to change the directions 
in which their power is exerted? 

Perhaps it should be noted that some of these 
“gatekeepers” will be the leaders of adult education, If 
so, then what happens if some of these people are bigots 
and guilty of discrimination, who will use adult educa- 
tion to fortify their own attitudes of prejudice and acts 
of discrimination? Where are the forces, the value pat- 
terns, and the leaders who will maintain adult education 
as a positive force for improving intergroup relations 
rather than as an instrument to maintain the status quo? 

Related to this series of questions is another— 
perhaps another way of stating a problem already for- 
mulated, namely: 

(4) Insofar as intergroup conflict is concerned, 
does adult education have any powers to reach beyond 
the converted,” those already on the side of the angels? 

This is not a question as to whether adult education 
can reach the vicious bigots, the demagogues, the hate- 
mongers, and their kind. As far as I know, these people 
are generally subject only to such forces as law, the con- 
version factor of religion, and the psychiatrist. They, 
therefore, are not the objects of this question. Rather, 
it is directed at a very substantial part of our population 
which is made up of men and women who, under favor- 
able circumstances, would support discrimination in 
housing, education, and the like. They often support the 
“separate but equal” doctrine. But more, they would not 
protest the bombing of a Negro home in a wealthy 
Chicago suburb. They would say that “the only solution 
to Trumbull Park is to have the troublemakers (the 
Negroes) move out.’”’ They are the ones who would say 
that any religious or racial group ought to live by itself, 
even if outside-the-group pressure is necessary to accom- 
plish that ghettoization. 
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The question is whether adult education can reach 
these people, and they are a very large group. 

Chworowsky and Spiegel have pointed out in the 
first article in this Workshop that research indicates the 
strong possibility that the most effective strategy in 
improving intergroup relations is to attack discrmina- 
tion. This raises another complicating factor insofar as 
adult education is concerned. It may be phrased as the 
next problem: 

(5) If the best: strategy in improving intergroup 
relations is to attack discrimination, can adult education 
play any effective role, since this means taking sides in 
a controversy? Can adult education follow such strategy, 
thus playing a crusading role? 

If adult education becomes involved in such a 
crusading role, will it lose status with the very people 
it wants to reach? If it tries to become a mediating 
influence—presenting the issues in intergroup relations, 
will it be making its maximum contribution to a serious 
and difficult problem in our society? Must it seek an 
admittedly less effective strategy in approaching inter- 
group relations, and thus forego the “attack discrimina- 
tion” strategy? 

Presumably adult education may take an objective 
or impartial approach to controversial subjects and deal 
with the pro-and-con of such subjects as integration, 
desegregation, and anti-Semitism in the suburbs (how 
about Protestant-Catholic conflicts?). But what happens, 
then, to its outreach? Will only the “do-gooders” and 
the extreme advocates become participants? If so, will 
this frighten away the neutrals and those who might 
be educated by a longer, slower process into support of 
better intergroup relations? This may constitute a choice, 
or the very nature of adult education may provide the 
answer. But that is for the next writer. 

Still another substantial problem arises for adult 
education from the very nature of intergroup relations, 
namely, that intergroup relations is more nearly emo- 
tional in nature than intellectual, while adult education 
is largely intellectual. The question then: 

(6) Can adult education, so largely an intellectual 
and rational process, have any serious impact on preju- 
dice and discrimination which are primarily emotional 
in nature? 

I have worked full time for nearly 20 years in 
intergroup relations. Constantly during that time I have 
heard reasonable, intelligent people say something like 
this: 

“You know, I try so hard to like (members of this 
or that group). 1 know what is right, but I just can’t 
force myself to feel toward them as I do toward members 
of other groups. No matter how hard I try, I can’t feel 
free and easy with them, And sometimes I even dislike 
one when I first meet him. What’s the matter with me?” 

Psychologists may know the answer to that question. 
On the other hand, there are many such people who 
know perfectly well what they should do, but who do 
not do it. 

“I do not like thee, Dr. Fell 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
But this I know, 

And know full well; 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.’ 
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Can adult education be related to this dilemma 
or is this only a matter for early childhood and youth? 
Is the only possibility that of second-generation impact 
through parent education? 

Still another problem in many parts of the country 

indeed everywhere in some respects—is that adult edu- 
cation reflects, and therefore further reinforces, patterns 
of segregation and ghettoism. So the question: 

(7) Can adult education contribute to better inter- 
group relations when much adult education itself follows 
patterns of discrimination and segregation? 

In some parts of the nation Negroes and whites 
are segregated for their adult education activities, since 
the agencies which sponsor such education follow the 
local customs. Churches sponsor adult education for 
their own constituents. How shall these lines be broken 
or supplemented? Can adult education teach people of 
different groups to respect one another vicariously, with- 
out actually bringing them together? 

Associated with this problem is another of similar 
nature. It is that much adult education takes place in 
such ways that it is difficult, even if the will to do other- 
wise were present, to bring together people of different 
culture groups in the same adult education processes. 
For example, the all-white suburb has no Negroes to take 
part with whites in intergroup relations projects. In 
literally thousands of communities there are no Jews, 
in some no Catholics or Protestants, in others no persons 
of foreign birth. So the question is (and this applies to 
child and youth education, too) : 

(8) Can adult education contribute to better inter- 
group relations in homogeneous communities or in 
neighborhoods where many groups are not represented? 

This is especially pointed when one is reminded 
that the emotional nature of prejudice depends, for 
correction, in large measure on association with those 
who are objects of prejudice. 

Some may say that this is an academic problem since 
there is no conflict where diverse groups are not residing 
in the locality. Perhaps so. Yet it is commonly known 
that children who come from these homogeneous 
localities often have difficulties in adjusting to mixed 
communities in college, work situations, and large cities 
to which they later move. Further, the isolated and 
homogeneous communities of today will not remain 
such for long. As one studies population movements 
today, it is perfectly clear that cultural diversity and 
heterogeneity will characterize an increasing number 
of communities and neighborhoods of the future. 

Can adult education not help prevent the clash 
that may result if culturally diverse in-migration takes 
place? 

For example, the new seaway and inland harbor 
development in the Calumet region of Chicago and Lake 
County, Indiana, will probably result in heavy in- 
migration of non-whites. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry reports that this development 
will create 890,000 new jobs to support 1,900,000 people. 
With the labor supply as it is, and with most white 
high school graduates going into blue-collar and white- 
collar jobs, this Calumet Region (now characterized in 
part by Trumbull Park at its north edge) may well 
receive several hundred thousand Negro, Puerto Rican, 
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Mexican, Indian, and Southern white people. What a 
chance for conflict! And what an opportunity for adult 
education agencies in preparing the people who now 
live there for what is certainly coming. Perhaps every 
large metropolitan center in the North has a similar 
situation. 

But can adult education, because of its very nature, 
contribute much? 

Even where neighborhoods are culturally diverse, 
adult education may have troubles in likewise being 
diverse itself. It is a common experience of inter-group 
professionals that too often leaders of adult education, 
well motivated and very sincere, do not receive the 
cooperation of leaders of minority groups. Very often 
I have seen adult education led by white Protestants 
of good will; they get things rolling and then invite 
in Negroes, Catholics, or persons of foreign birth. Some- 
times the leaders are rebuffed. Even though the invitees 
accept, they may never show up. Or they may come once 
or twice and then quit. Sometimes this is true when 
another group, even a minority group, takes strong lead- 
ership and fails to get cooperation of others. 

Perhaps this question might best be phrased in this 
way: 

(9) Will leaders of adult education consult ade- 
quately in considering a project or an empbasis in 
intergroup relations, with persons having knowledge 
and experience in intergroup relations—and will they 
do this from the very first beginnings, before any 
public announcement whatsoever as to strategy and 
plans? 

That seems to be an unnecessary, loaded question 
for such a discussion, The answer may be obvious. But 
it is a problem, and I was asked to raise questions. To 
repeat it another way: will adult educators take ad- 
vantage of the very large number of skilled and ex- 
perienced professionals in intergroup relations who 
now are to be found in the USA before they venture into 
the uncertain depths of intergroup relations? 

One should not end such an essay with a professional 
question, however, so let us conclude with a problem 
that may be, perhaps, the most serious of all. It springs 
from the very considerable research of recent years in 
intergroup relations. 

This research has indicated that the causes of 
intergroup conflict run deep into the nature of personality 
(frustration, insecurity, drive for status, etc.) and into 
the nature of society (group dynamics, impact of legal 
structure, integrated housing, group images, etc.). In 
the light of this knowledge, which is actually yet in 
beginning stages and which will certainly be expanded 
widely and rapidly, one wonders whether adult edu- 
cation, also so new relatively and often so informally 
structured, can find an effective place at which to tackle 
the immense problem of intergroup relations. 

This, then, is the last question: 

(10) Is intergroup relations—so complex, involved, 
and still so uncertain about its own strategy and method- 
ology—a proper field at all for adult education? Or, is 
it possible for adult educators and intergroup profession- 
als to agree on how adult education may best make 
its contribution to the field of intergroup relations? 


OO 
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This comment is intended to be neither a complete 
endorsement nor a critical appraisal of the ideas ex- 
pressed in the previous articles. Rather, it might be con- 
sidered as “some variations on a theme” motivated by the 
stimulating ideas that Willard Johnson has presented. 

We agree with his position that alteration of chil- 
dren’s attitudes is relatively easy. To cite an illustrative 
anecdote, I once heard a Negro youth describe an event 
that he experienced at the age of four. He had been 
newly introduced to a white female playmate of his same 
age, and with childlike curiosity they were examining the 
different texture of each other’s hair. The strongly reli- 
gious mother of the girl witnessed this scene from her 
window and doubtless became concerned. She called her 
daughter inside and apparently gave her a lecture on 
brotherhood, genes, and on loving one’s neighbor. This 
seems borne out by the fact that soon afterward the 
child came running from the house and shouted to the 
Negro lad: “Hey, hey, guess what—we are all equal.” 

But we are now considering the far more difficult 
subject of adult education in intergroup relations, exam- 
ining the feasibility of this technique among people more 
mature but probably less flexible than the child we have 
described. Let’s start by trying to clarify three questions. 

First, what kinds of adults are we talking about? 
Are our considerations addressed to all the adults that 
one can find in a community—a mass education effort? 
Or do they refer to existing organizations of adults that 
may be contacted by groups interested in inter-group re- 
lations? Or to adults convoked through workshops and 
conferences with the hope of altering their attitudes or 
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SOME TENTATIVE 
ANSWERS— 


to questions raised in preceding articles 


about the value of adult education 
in reducing prejudice and discrimination. 


by ROBERT B. JOHNSON 


subsequent behavior through educational devices? 

Pending clarification of this question our remarks 
will be addressed to all of them. Second, what do we 
mean by intergroup-relations education? For the pur- 
poses of our discussion we submit as a starting point, a 
definition suggested by one social scientist: 

“If a set of conditions resulting from intergroup 
relations deviates from a set of norms, values, or stand- 
ards held by a given number of persons, these conditions 
are said to be problems of intergroup relations. Inter- 
group education may therefore be defined as those activ- 
ities and procedures that seek in informal or formal ways 
to correct, through mental and moral cultivation, devia- 
tions from desirable intergroup norms.” 

This definition leads us conveniently into our third 
preliminary question: whether our criterion of effective- 
ness in intergroup education involves a basic change in 
attitudes, or whether intergroup education may have less 
ambitious but still useful results. This and other consid- 
erations will be discussed in the presentation of four 
working assumptions which will govern the development 
of this paper. 


some preliminary assumptions 


1. Is effective intergroup-relations education syn- 
onymous with basic attitudinal change? We believe 
that although a restructuring of general attitudes on 
intergroup relations is perhaps the most desirable goal 
of an educational program, several specific results may 
be accomplished by effective educational programs. 
These would include change in level of information; 
correction of stereotypes and blasting of myths; creat- 
ing a “favorable climate of opinion;” altering the direc- 
tion or intensity of a transitory opinion or standpoint; 
and surrounding an individual with other persons who 
possess strongly democratic intergroup attitudes—a sort 
of “mobile social pressure unit.” 
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2. In attempts to effect better intergroup relations, 
education cannot do the job alone. We assume that ac- 
tion is needed along a multitude of fronts. Paraphras- 
ing Goodwin Watson’s formulations in Action for Unity, 
we might list the possible action orientations in inter- 
group relations in this type of continuum: separatist, 
laissez-faire, minority self-discipline, prevention and re- 
duction of tension, exhortation, participation, educa- 
tion, negotiation, legal and legislative action, and 
other forms of “direct action.” Our basic individual 
assumptions and organizational commitments in inter- 
group relations will determine which of these action 
orientations shall be ours. 

3. It is not necessarily a question of whether or 
not education can be effective in intergroup relations— 
rather, it is more a matter of what kind of education 
is most effective. We generally assume that education 
should involve the “whole person;” that group-process 
education is more effective than the mere imparting of 
information; that education involving the emotions is 
more effective than education that involves the in- 
tellect alone; that speakers are in general more ef- 
fective than written materials, and personal experiences 
accompanied by adequate interpretation’ more effec- 
tive than speakers; that people who gather facts for 
themselves learn more effectively than when they are 
told by others; that some groups may change more 
effectively through authoritarian teaching methods and 
others more effectively through group-process methods; 
and, in general that ‘we learn what we live.” 

These rudimentary but basic assumptions on effec- 
tiveness of education suggest that we must do more 
than merely embrace or reject educational devices. 
Rather, we must continually evaluate and appraise the 
type of education that is being used. 

4. Our concluding assumption reaffirms the state- 
ment that intergroup education for adults cannot be 
either wholeheartedly endorsed nor wholeheartedly dis- 
missed. First, we suggest that education is not the 
panacea for all evils that some think it is. We are 
now able to accept the fact that people may not im- 
mediately change their attitudes and behavior when 
told that “all men have the same number of genes,” 
and we are learning to question such cliches as “Isn't 
the solution to this problem the education of both races?” 
or “Give the people the facts and prejudice will wither 
away. 

We believe, on the other hand, that education cannot 
be dismissed as totally ineffective with any group. 
There will always be a vitally important role for edu- 
cation-oriented forces to play. Mass attitudes are never 
irrelevant, and the processes of social change in American 
group relations should, wherever possible, be accom- 
panied by what we suggest as three steps in educational 
guidance: (a) Confrontation: “These are the facts;” 
(b) Interpretation: ‘This is what it means;” and (c) 
Redirection: “This is what we should do about it.” 

We might amplify this final point by enumerating 
some things that adult education cannot do in inter- 
group relations, and a number of things that we definite- 
ly believe it can do. 

We advance here the suggestions that no matter 
how effective the techniques of adult education become, 
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there are certain areas where partial pessimism is 
justified because of the social and psychological fac- 
tors in American life that are usually beyond our 
control. We suggest the following: 


what adult education can't do 


1. Adult education cannot alter some of the basic 
social forces that cause an individual to meed his 
prejudices—an insecure world, an increasingly rigid 
class system where opportunities for upward mobility 
are thwarted, or a possible burdensome job or family 
life. 

2. It cannot immediately alter the social situation 
to which the individual must return after his basic 
attitudes have been altered by effective education—a 
social situation that expects the same type of attitude 
and behavior from the individual as it did prior to 
the educational experience, 

3. It cannot immediately restructure community 
social situations in a way that will allow harmonious 
sentiments to flow between groups, or offer the in- 
dividual a permanent social setting where newly de- 
veloped attitudes may be accepted and even rewarded. 

4. It can hardly alter an individual’s basic personality 
structure. For example, if it is true that people often 
utilize the “mote-beam mechanism” and project their 
own unconscious anti-social tendencies onto disliked 
outgroups, education can hardly be expected to alter 
this pattern unless it is a deep psychotherapeutic ex- 
perience. 

5. Under most circumstances adult education can 
hardly be expected to re-orient and resurrect the 
“casualties of life.” It can hardly rejuvenate the senile, 
stimulate the feeble-minded, or make the alcoholic 
“stray no more.” 

6. Under many circumstances it is difficult for ef- 
fective adult education in intergroup relations to reach 
the people who need it most, such as in areas 
of the Deep South where any positive statement on race 
is taboo. Furthermore, it can hardly be expected to 
have its greatest impact in segregated Southern gather- 
ings or in the increasingly homogeneous Northern 
suburbs that we see developing. 

Having painted this pessimistic picture of the social 
and psychological realities that adult education must 
confront in this field, let us mow examine the more 
positive side of the coin. 


what adult education can do 


We know that adult education can appreciably 
affect the attitudes and behavior of people because we 
have seen it happen. From such disparate forces as 
psychotherapy, varieties of religious experience, the 
continual ability of some individuals to grow even in 
their later years, or even in the case of “brain-washing,” 
it is obvious that certain types of exhortatory, per- 
suasive, or educational activities do have the power 
to completely change men’s minds. 

However, as we have previously stated, the effec- 
tiveness of adult education in intergroup relations im- 
plicity limits itself in many cases to answering this 
question: Have we made a significant change in basic 
attitudes? We believe that adult education can accom- 
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plish even more things than that. Some that we suggest 
are as follows: 

1. It can dispell myths and stereotypes and provide 
correct information so that the individual may make 
a more realistic appraisal of his social scene. For example, 
it is necessary to explain to many Americans that Puerto 
Ricans are American citizens, that Indians are citizens 
with full voting rights, that Negroes basically seek 
a more full implementation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, rather than the more controversial aspirations 
attributed to them. 

2. It can help a person confront his own prejudices, 
thus shifting the burden of “blame” from the minority 
to the majority group. It thus reveals to the individual 
the difference between actual facts and his perception 
or distortion of these facts. 

3. It can teach the individual the full meaning 
of his civic and social responsibility, regardless of 
his personal attitudes. For example, it has been found 
effective in police training courses to instruct law en- 
forcement officers that regardless of their personal 
attitude toward minorities, their public duty is to 
enforce the law with complete respect for the rights 
of all citizens. 

4. In connection with this point, education can 
persuade an individual to re-adjust his perspective 
in regard to minority groups. For example, it has been 
found effective to persuade people that rather than 
claiming “I am not prejudiced,” they might adopt 
the following more realistic credo in regard to minorities : 
“I am aware, or trying to be aware of how prejudiced 
I am; I am trying to keep my prejudicial attitudes 
from being translated into discriminatory behavior; 
I am trying to reduce my prejudices through education, 
contact, or thought; I will try not to pass on my 
prejudices to others, especially to my own children.” 

5. Adult education can sometimes provide a group 
process that allows the individual to feel free to 
ventilate his negative attitudes, and also to sense 
the support of persons possibly less prejudiced or at 
least actively working toward the common goal of 
“probing our prejudices.” 

In summary, although we have not yet fully de- 
veloped the techniques of educating—or even of con- 
tacting—the masses of people in a given community, 
we have managed to achieve certain things. Somehow 
we have been able to create a “climate of opinion” in 
this country where articulately bigoted remarks are 
either not acceptable or must be couched in gentle terms 
like ‘‘Now mind you, I’m not prejudiced but . . .” 

As an example, it is interesting to note that North- 
ern white people express far more indignation over 
what is happening to Negroes in the South today than 
they did 35 years ago when the South was lynching an 
average of 70 Negroes per year. Even if we have not 
succeeded in changing the majority of community 
attitudes—even if we are not yet sure what an attitude 
is—this positive shift in the climate of opinion outside 
the South is of great significance to students of social 
change. And even within the South, despite its current 
racial turmoil, there is evidence that white persons 
do experience feelings of confusion, guilt, and a moral 
dilemma. 
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a note on needed research 


The foregoing comments suggest that although we 
have in many places witnessed the effectiveness of a rich 
and maturing experience in adult intergroup-relations 
education, there is still much that we need to know. 
It would be unfair to dodge the pertinent questions 
raised by Willard Johnson with the evasive statement 
that ‘“‘we need more research.’ But the statement is true, 
although it should be amplified. 

First, we need to make a careful reassessment and 
analysis of the knowledge we already have. Second, we 
need to disseminate it in as clear a language as possible to 
all persons involved in adult education efforts. Third, we 
need to determine the gaps in our research knowledge— 
the great questions that still need to be answered. 
Fourth, we must stimulate research by the individuals 
Or universities or research agencies best qualified to do 
it, and we must find the finances for it, shaking 
the tree of every concerned source of income. And finally, 
we must translate this new knowledge into something 
readable, and pass it on to the public as fast as we can. 

Certain specific research questions suggest them- 
selves here. For example, in what kinds of groups is the 
permissive workshop technique effective, and where 
would authoritarian teaching methods be more effective? 
What is the duration of the impact of a positive adult 
education experience in intergroup relations? What 
happens to the individual who takes an altered set of 
attitudes back into an unchanged situation from which 
he came? What is the most effective type of attitudinal 
reinforcement that can be furnished a person who has 
gone from the educational experience back to his original 
social situation? 

In short, our major interest here is in the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of intergroup-relations education 
on adults. Eventually, such evaluation must go beyond 
the before-and-after checklisting of items on a question- 
naire. For we must ask ourselves whether these ques- 
tionnaires are actually tapping true attitudes, or mere 
transitory standpoints. And furthermore, we must em- 
ploy the general framework of “person in situation,” 
both before and after the educational experience, since 
we believe that true attitudes cannot be studied apart 
from the social situation in which the individual finds 
himself. These things, I feel, are the salient questions 
about the effectiveness of intergroup education among 
adults, and it is hoped that some of our future re- 
search will address itself to such questions. 


in conclusion— 


I would like to conclude this discussion with three 
summary points, drawn partly from empirical obser- 
vation and partly from my personal beliefs and biases. 

First, in the human relatiens field we have wit- 
nessed two movements that we consider encouraging. 
On the one hand, some organizations that previously 
assumed that human relations problems could be erad- 
icated solely by educational means, or that change 
cannot be legislated (“look at prohibition—that failed’), 
are coming to realize the legitimacy of other forms of 
action in this field, and are publicly acknowledging 
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STEPS TO INTEGRATION 


IN A SOCIAL AGENCY 


How are changes in human relations brought about 


is ina complex and sizable organization? 


The YWCA of Germantown in Philadelphia is recog- 
nized as an “integrated” Association. The story of how 
this came about is an interesting one that encompasses 
many steps over a space of 10 or more years. The climax 
was the adoption by the Board of Directors in April 
1946 of the policy that all program facilities and services 
of the organization be opened to all girls and women 
in the community. It was this definite action that drew 
the Negro branch into the main stream of Association 
life, finally culminating in one membership and one 
staff, using one building. 

How does social change in the field of human re- 
lations come about in a complex and sizable organization ? 
What are the educational steps and the group interac- 
tions which precede the expression of a new policy, ard 
which aid in its assimilation? 


three steps 


Our achievement of integration might be said to in- 
clude a preparatory period which antidated 1943 and 
continued up to 1946. Then came a transition period of 
six years with many structural changes that carried out 
the new objective. The third phase, which still continues, 
represents a time of assimilation, 

In 1943 the YWCA of the United States sent a com- 
prehensive questionnaire to all community YWCAs in- 
quiring about their interracial practices, The answers 
from the YWCA of Germantown showed some of 
the beginnings of integration taken up to that time. 
One step was the selection of a second Negro woman 
to serve on the Board of Directors in addition to the 
Branch chairman and director who were ex-officio mem- 
bers. Not until 1944 was the first Negro woman elected 
to the Board by vote of the total membership. 


Opportunity for interracial contacts has been part of 
GLADYS TAYLOR's experience since her student days 
at the University of Washington, and as graduate student 
at the University of Chicago. Now, as Executive Director 
of the Germantown YWCA, this personal experience has 
been related to professional group work interests—in 
a way stimulating (she says) to herself, and helpful (we 
say) to a lot of other people. 
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by GLADYS TAYLOR 


There were Negro women serving on the follow- 
ing committees: one each on finance, program for 
industrial girls, program for high school girls, personnel, 
and over-all program administration, with two on the 
world fellowship committee and three on public affairs. 
These members were recruited as representatives of the 
Branch, but participated in the responsibilities of the 
committees as did other members. 

This YWCA practice of transacting its business 
through committee discussion and action provided for 
acquaintance and interaction across racial lines. The 
minutes of the Board of Directors for October 19, 1953, 
include this statement: ““We recommend, in order to be 
effective, that each committee work out its own relation- 
ships between the Branch and ‘5820’ (the main build- 
ing), keeping in mind our belief in democratic pro- 
cedures and the philosophy of the YWCA.” 

The program year from November 1942 to May 1943 
included some very thorough interracial education. Re- 
quests for interracial use of the swimming pool by 
a government plant and by some YWCA groups led to 
a series of discussions in all regular meetings of com- 
mittees, club councils, and health education classes. The 
invitation to one of the membership meetings in May 
1943 stated, “The purpose of the meeting is to discuss 
the use of the swimming pool by interracial groups.” 
The letter ended with these two paragraphs: 

1. “What is the responsibility of an organization 
such as the YWCA towards its membership? We say we 
are a ‘fellowship’ and believe in democratic methods. 
What does this mean to this question? 

2. “There is no other pool in Germantown open to 
colored women and girls with the exception of Water- 
view Park, a public playground. How far should this in- 
fluence our thinking on this question?” 

About 150 members attended the meeting. Good 
discussion was reported. In December 1943, the Board of 
Directors voted unanimously that: “. . . all facilities of 
the Association be open to all groups of members and 
other organized groups with which the YWCA is 
accustomed to work.” 
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It was made clear that there would not be inter- 
racial swimming unless a group itself asked for it. In 
evaluating the experience of the year, the Executive 
Director made summary comment that “it appears that 
the greatest advancement has been made in the thinking 
of rank and file members. Some individuals who had 
entertained prejudicial attitudes have changed their 
point of view. Others who had never given the sub- 
ject consideration had an opportunity to think it through 
and to develop within themselves the YWCA philoso- 
phy.” 

When the recommendations from the National 
Study of Interracial Practices in Community YWCAs 
were ready, there were many meetings in the YWCA of 
Germantown to consider these. In December and Janu- 
ary 1944-45, there were nine meetings of policy and 
program committees, activity participants, and of staff. 
Some groups were interracial, some not. Sometimes the 
data was presented by a leader of one race and some- 
times the other; there was no contrived pattern in the 
group make-up. 

Before the meeting of the Teen-Age Committee 
and club advisors, a preparatory letter recommended the 
use of the study for school age programs and listed 
questions to stimulate discussion. Current interracial co- 
operation between staff and committees for this age 
group gave a basis for discussion that dealt with ex- 
perience that worked for or against combined opera- 
tions. From the meeting came some definite suggestions 
for next steps that might lead to more interracial clubs. 

The Camp Committee recommended to the Board of 
Directors at their January meeting (1945) that “In 
the event that Camp is opened for a formal camping 
period for young women this summer, it be interracial 
in constituency and staff.” The camp had been closed for 
two years because of war conditions. It was opened in 
1945 and was interracial as recommended. 

In the summer of 1946, as a result of the basic de- 
cision referred to in the opening paragraph of this article, 
day camp for girls six to 11 was made interracial, and 
so was the one for girls 12 to 15. 

Women talked with the parents of all children 
registered for these programs, interpreting the new 
interracial policy. Scholarship money was made avail- 
able to insure the ability of Negro children to attend. 
Children were individually selected. After a few years 
of this procedure, monies were no longer available, 
leadership changed, but Negro children continued to 
register on the initiative of their own families. In an- 
other two or three years, it was noted that Negro chil- 
dren were also signing up for the supplemental swimming 
classes. Participation continues on a natural basis with 
no special cultivation, Both day camps continue to en- 
roll maximum numbers. Sometimes there are waiting 
lists. 
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The transition phase of integration included more 
basic organizational changes. The title of the Branch 
Executive and Program Director was changed to As- 
sociate Executive Director without a change in assigned 
function at that time, but as an indication of the direc- 
tion in which the organization was moving. Combina- 
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tion of administrative committees had already been ac- 
complished. Program committees for work with both 
teen-agers and young adults went through a transition 
with separate membership on paper, but with combined 
operations. The Teen Age Program Committee had co- 
chairmen for a couple of years. This was discontinued 
because it did not provide continuity nor focus responsi- 
bility. The committee had also achieved more feeling of 
unity and seemed ready to move out of the dual phase. 

The Committee of Management, which by the fall 
of 1946 had two white members in addition to the 
President and Executive Director ex-officio, had two 
committees on integration. As movement toward unified 
operations continued, this group of women still felt 
charged with responsibility for the experience of Negro 
girls and women in the YWCA. They continued to 
meet each month until the end of the 1949, Their 
function became education and interpretation related 
to integration, rather than the administration of a pro- 
gram and a building. When they disbanded as a 
group, many of the members joined other standing 
committees of the Association. 

In the fall of 1948 all program and business staff 
were moved into one main building. The former 
Branch building was used interracially for another four 
years, The part-time information desk staff there was 
interracial. The four excellent tennis courts and the 
beautiful grounds lent themselves to classes, picnics, 
and the day camp for the 12 to 15 year group. As time 
passed, program groups tended to meet more generally 
at the main building, with people moving in and out 
as freely as at the “colored Y.” 

The staff was not large enough to give leader- 
ship to fill all of the space in the two large buildings, 
and funds were no longer available to administer space 
not fully used. In 1952 the building which had operated 
for 34 years as a part of the YWCA of Germantown 
was closed, and sold three years later. The five floors 
of program space in the main building has accom- 
modated all programs with some shifting of nights and 
some alternating of rooms. 

With the completion of the changes in physical 
setting and of administrative structure, there was also 
a new alignment of staff with new job descriptions and 
a change in relationships. Now there are no racial assign- 
ments, In employing new staff, qualifications of candi- 
dates have been the first requirement, with racial balance 
for one constituency group or “in the Association as a 
whole the second criterion, The business staff from the 
Branch were fitted into the structure of clerical services 
for various departments. The information desk staff con- 
tinued to be interracial as it had been for several years. 

The YWCA was one of the early national and 
community organizations to offer professional positions 
to trained Negro women. It seemed important to retain 
such leadership to share in the guidance of the new 
developments and to dramatize for the community the 
status of both racial groups in the new arrangement. The 
fact that two program departments were directed by 
able Negro women was one reason that leaders were 
ready to fill a vacancy in the position of Associate 
Executive with a white staff member to succeed a Negro 
staff member in 1954, 
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the present phase 


The third phase of integration has been assimilation. 
While that process has been part of each step, there was 
a change of focus when the barriers were removed and 
the unified structure completed. When there is a very 
specific goal to be won, people can be rallied to work 
for that, and the achievement is measurable. 

Promotion of program, recruitment of members, 
attendance and ever widening participation in the fellow- 
ship of the organization of all girls and women is the 
new job. With the continuous change of leadership and 
participants through the normal forces that make for 
turnover, and with the changes in population in the 
community, the situation is a dynamic one, posing end- 
less problems in the area of human relations. 

Over the years, we have had differences as to what 
integration means, what an integrated organization 
should look like, how it should be measured. After 
the vote to open all facilities and programs to all girls 
and women, there was much talk assuming that all 
groups in the organization would become interracial 
within a reasonably short time, This caused apprehension 
on the part of some groups which had been in the 
agency a long time. There are still questions as to when 
certain “parts of the program are going to become in- 
terracial” or when are certain “groups going to be put 
together.” This attitude, however, was off-set by the feel- 
ing that to require groups to be interracial was no more 
desirable than to require them to be segregated. 

Couldn’t procedures be natural and in line with the 
best known group-work principles? There has been defi- 
nite planning to make all-Association and department 
committees, projects, and events interracial. But face-to- 
face primary program groups have continued to be 
varied—sometimes of one race, sometimes interracial, 
and in different proportions. 

Classes or interest groups where there is a common 
focus on a subject or skill are easy to maintain inter- 
racially. Grouping for clubs or informal recreation with 
a social objective presents more difficulties. Interracial 
groups are easier to develop and maintain at the junior 
high school age and younger. All-girl groups become 
more readily interracial than co-educational groups. 
Common meaningful experience such as attendance at a 
conference, or work on a leadership training program 
have laid a basis for extending interracial experience. 

Even with the best planning and the most skillful 
leadership, it is not possible, however, to insure the 
continued make-up of some groups in line with a selected 
objective. Similar selective forces operate in other 
social groups where race is not a factor, to bring in- 
dividuals together with a comfortable feeling. Different 
groups have different capacities for divergence in mem- 
bership without losing their cohesive quality. In this 
fluid situation, Association leaders are continually try- 
ing to provide experience that will help individuals 
move more freely and with more acceptance in widening 
social circles. With every group there is the effort to 
keep doors open to the readiness of individuals to 
accept the offered opportunities to give and to take. 

To the leaders who have believed in the goals of 
integration and who have stayed with the developments 
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over the years, the new relationships seem to have 
worked out very well. When new leaders come into the 
organization without having had experience and oppor- 
tunities for thinking through the many facets that are 
part of the integrated operation, an unexpected exposure 
may raise questions anew. Then there is effort to provide 
opportunity for reassessing policy and objectives. 

A predominantly Negro turnout at the fall Open 
House one year in the teen-age part of the scheduled 
program was such a stimulus. With the increase in 
Negro population in the community, there was concern 
lest, without awareness of what was happening, the 
Negro members might become a majority with a loss 
of white members. As part of the consideration of the 
present situation, 35 leaders of the Association spent 
an evening under the leadership of the Director of the 
Human Relations Commission of the City of Philadel- 
phia. Twenty-one of them returned for a second evening. 
Three basic objectives were stated: 

1. To operate as an integrated organization. 

2. To serve the needs of women and girls as 

individuals. 

3. To serve the needs of the community. 


It was pointed out that these objectives could be 
in conflict. For example, if the needs of Negro girls 
and women were so great that serving increasingly 
large numbers of individuals altered the proportions 
along racial lines, the values of an integrated organiza- 
tion could be lost, the community might no longer be 
served by the demonstration of successful integration, 
and by the effects of this interracial experience. 

On the other hand, if this is maintained at the 
expense of meeting the needs of Negro young people 
in adequate numbers, the results might be an increase 
in the anti-social behavior in the community. This was 
an interracial group that allowed for good consultation. 
The maintenance of an integrated organization was 
expressed as the common goal. There is also the desire, 
nevertheless, that all individuals be accepted as persons 
and not be counted as racial representatives. Limiting 
participation from any one group was not seen as the 
solution, but rather planning and strengthening of all 
parts of the organization to an effective whole. There 
is recognition that some individuals have left the organi- 
zation over the years because they could not accept its 
interracial nature. There is assurance, however, in the 
fact that leaders and participants, both singly and in 
groups, have affiliated with the YWCA of Germantown 
because of its interracial nature. 

The present situation in integration is only the 
current manifestation. It is a dynamic situation that will 
go on growing and changing under the force of many 
factors. With all of the variables known and unknown, 
however, there are two constants that provide steadiness 
and keep direction. White and Negro women are able 
to work together on current situations and next steps; 
they can talk freely to each other about these questions. 
The purpose of the YWCA is to build a fellowship of 
women and girls seeking to work out common ideals 
in personal and social living. There has been a common 
faith that this can be achieved through integration. © © 
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TO WORK— 


An overview—and a listing of the kinds of adult 
educational work in intergroup relations currently being 


carried on in the United States. 


by MARSHALL BRAGDON 


It’s the monthly meeting of the staffs of Regional 
City’s six intergroup agencies. Present are three profes- 
sionals from the Mayor’s Commission on Human Rela- 
tions; two each from the Urban League, Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council, and National Conference of 
Christians and Jews; and one each from the NAACP 
and Fellowship House. Over the coffee someone blandly 
asks, “How much adult education is involved on today’s 
agenda? And in the work of our agencies?” 

The questions produce puzzlement, then quizzical 
interest. Someone observes, “Odd that we don’t use that 
term much, although our work in the truest sense is 
largely adult education.” 

“Right in this meeting,” another adds, “I guess 
we're doing our number-one AE job: increasing our 
growth in intergroup work, Add to that, we're con- 
tinually educating the 200 adults on our six Boards. 
And in most cases we have to do special education of 
our ‘constituencies’—the agency’s members, supporters, 
or a whole minority group.” 

“Besides which,” murmurs a third, ‘we're expected 
to buzz around in the whole community, changing 
people’s attitudes. Moreover, when we tackle practices, 
and call this ‘action’ instead of ‘education’—even then 
a lot of education is invelved—Hey, it’s late. To work!” 


and so to work— 


First, the group evaluates its latest educational ven- 
ture, a joint institute in which members of their boards 
learn about each other’s programs—then together exam- 
ine the city’s major intergroup problems. The staffs cite 
lively sequels to this in several board meetings. Their 
smiling analysis of “What did we do right?” reminds 
erg of institutes they had held for pastors, social work- 

PTA leaders—also university workshops of NCC] 
pre ADL which they had assisted. 

Then they discuss the moves toward integration 
of a public amusement place (their own pressure and 

MARSHALL BRAGDON is Executive Director of The 
Mayor's Friendly Relations Committee of Cincinnati, 


Ohio; and President of the National Association of In- 
tergroup Relations Officials. 
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persuasion had started the ball rolling) and list the 
groups and leaders to be informed and enlisted to 
help complete the job. 

Talk turns to their recent conference with school 
executives and staff of a federal agency, seeking ways 
to motivate minority-group children to study harder 
for realistic yet ambitious career goals. Some read reports 
on Negro “success stories” they have collected for the 
project, and others ask advice on getting such vocational 
information to teachers and counselors, and to parents 
and minority leaders. Uses of PTA and churches, of 
radio and press ate shaped (here, someone says that 
reaching the kids takes a lot of adult education). 

One agency offers to distribute a magazine article 
about rural migrants to Regional City, and gets quick 
suggestions that it be sent to schools, police, social 
agencies, housing staffs, employers, and churches. 

This leads to critiques of recent materials one or 
another has received from outside agencies—the Urban 
League papers on the Negro family; NCCJ’s police- 
community relations reports; NCRAC’s workshop report 
on mass media; NAIRO’s 1956 reports on education, 
employment, housing, and civil rights; a St. Louis 
schools study by ADL, and so on. Several loans are 
negotiated. 

Next, tensions in the South, and the Middle East 
crisis are eyed for possible effects on Regional City’s 
intergroup relations. There’s no time for detailed analy- 
sis, but all are alerted for signs of repercussions. 


what the churches are doing 


Someone asks if others had sensed more active 
interest and concern among churches with respect to 
intergroup problems. The responses reveal that one 
member was asked by the Council of Churches to help 
plan a city-wide workshop on “The Church and the 
Changing Neighborhood.” Another is beginning con- 
sultation with nine churches in a “nervous” area. A third 
says that several Catholic women’s groups are studying 
FEPC information he supplied, and a men’s group has 
suspended discussions of race in order to help a parish 
meet changes calmly. A fourth brings an invitation to 
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the agencies to describe their work at a citywide work- 
shop of Protestant women. A fifth cites the fine dis- 
cussion in a couples’ club she addressed at a Jewish 
temple, and a sixth says he was well received by three 
denominations which he sounded out on a possible joint 
project to convey accurate intergroup information to 
the leading laymen of their many congregations. 

Then they take up housing, the top intergroup 
problem in the city (and in the USA outside the South). 
Briefed by a recent session with housing specialists, they 
dig into the complexities of urban renewal, relocation, 
and the oducacionel and community-organization skills 
required to meet minority needs and movements with 
minimal tension. They can see no sound solution without 
enormous citizen re-education of present ideas and 
feelings on residential patterns; and changes in builders’, 
brokers’, and lenders’ practices and attitudes, 

Sobered by the size of the jobs ahead, they wryly 
agree that working out the education-and-action assign- 
ments for the problems discussed would take “another 
meeting or two” and hurry back to their many-faceted 
jobs. 


the overall picture 


Such consultations are going on in scores of Ameri- 
can communities, with variations as to procedure, agen- 
cies involved, problem content, and the insights and 
teamwork achieved. Note that all but the Mayor’s Com- 
mission and Fellowship House are related to national 
organizations which “resource” them with materials, 
techniques, and conferences, to help them handle many 
of the situations cited above. 

Goodwin Watson’s book Action for Unity (1947), 
an early survey of this field, found in it seven patterns 
of activities: (1) Exhortation; (2) Education; (3) Par- 
ticipation; (4) Revelation; (5) Negotiation; (6) Con- 
tention; (7) Prevention. 

If we add “legislation,” these terms cover pretty 
well the gamut of intergroup work today. Every one 
was touched in the meeting of Regional City’s agencics 
And every one has varying elements of intergroup “adu!t 
education.” (Even contention can be highly educative.) 

The different kinds of programs, varying with the 
situational roles of agencies, have been well characterized 
by George Schermer, director of Philadelphia’s Human 
Relations Commission, At the 1955 NAIRO Conference 
he listed six categories, which he described as follows: 

The programs which represent the thrust of the 
minorities themselves. 

The NAACP, the several national Jewish agencies, 
the Japanese American Citizen’s League are prime 
examples. The character of each program tends to reflect 
the peculiar position of each group in our society. 

Programs designed to uplift the minority group. 

Chief among these is the National Urban League 
and its local affiliates. Although staffed and directed 
almost entirely by Negroes, its support comes from a 
broad community base and its policy is shaped accord- 
ingly. Its particular role is service to the group, not 
the voice or the arm. Of similar character as to service, 
but with differing patterns as to stating and direction 
are the International Institutes and Committees for 
the Foreign Born. 
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Programs designed to modify attitudes and the 
social climate. 

All programs are of course designed in ‘varying 
degrees to achieve these purposes. Some, however, are 
oriented solely to this end, while others are oriented 
more to changing specific practices. The example, par 
excellence, is the NCCJ. Training institutes, prestige 
luncheons, mass media are the techniques used, Practices 
are affected only indirectly. 

Programs designed to change and guide (or 
sometimes merely to guard against errors) in agencies 
and services. 

Here are the advisory and consultative services in 
the federal agencies. Also the Department of Racial and 
Cultural Relations of the National Council of Churches. 
The program itself is largely internal and shut off from 
the public eye. It can be judged only by results within 
the framework of the primary function of the agency, 

5. Programs designed to administer and implement 
Specific statutes prohibiting discrimination. 

Included here are the state and municipal com- 
missions against discrimination. Most of these are clothed 
with law enforcement powers, but the primary emphasis 
is placed upon gaining compliance: through education, 
conciliation, and persuasion. All are either explicitly 
or implicitly empowered to go far beyond the specific 
prohibitions of the law in promoting educational pro- 
grams to end discrimination, 

6. Comprehensive programs which attempt to do 
the total job in a locality, usually a municipality. 

All resources and approaches are utilized or at least 
attempted. The objectives and concepts of action may 
be sound, but the agency resources may be so limited 
that the very broadness of approach causes the program 
to become diffuse and ineffectual. 


general categories 


It may be helpful to mention recurrent types of 
adult education used by many from local to national 
levels. Human relations workshops, institutes, and con- 
ferences are used by a wide variety of agencies. These 
divide roughly into (a) one-day affairs, which are most 
used by local agencies; (b) two and three-day operations, 
held by various intergroup agencies, and many church, 
union, ‘education: il, social work, and other organizations; 
and (c) workshops running from one to four weeks, 
most but not all of which dominantly serve school 
people. NCC] and ADL sponsor or support many of 
these. 

Speaking dates with going organizations compose 
an important part of most agencies’ programs, espe- 
cially at the local level. Chiefly by invitation, they 
reach a small part of those “most wanted” listeners; but 
they disseminate information, provide opinion guides 
to the agencies—and when most successful, they reedu- 
cate emotions and attitudes too. Of course the group 
that “has a problem” is the best listener. 

An important element is the help given to organiza- 
tions in planning programs to include intergroup aspects. 
This includes suggesting appropriate informational 
materials, speakers, and meeting formats. 

Distribution of informational and pro-democratic 
materials, usually from national agencies, varies 
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greatly among local agencies. This is best done when 
it is a timely fit with local concerns or with recognized 
needs, and is part of broad service to a 
category of people. 

In fact, the best adult education rarely occurs except 
in circumstances where people or an organization have a 
problem, and know it. Many of the best agency services 
known to this writer involve problem-solving or consul- 
tation. One agency spent five years helping a Girl Scout 
council to erase inherited segregation. In this and other 
instances the decisions with key people were imple- 
mented by endless second-step conferences, then scores 
of meetings with parts of the larger membership and 
public. 


group or 


The community self-survey and its variants are 
slightly different means of exposing people to facts, 
enlisting them to influence others, and, hopefully to 
change practices. Relatively few cities have done the 
community-size job; but many agencies use the involve- 
ment techniques on more limited objectives. 

Publication of special studies and reports is an 
occasional tool of education. Annual and monthly re- 
ports are more frequently used—sometimes very effec- 
tively—but it cannot be said that such items in most 
places reach a broad sampling of people, or many of 
the key opinion molders. 

In the mass media we have a mixed picture. At 
the national level a few agencies provide material for 
them directly or indirectly; some others try to influence 
the press-radio-T'V handling of materials and facts affect- 
ing groups. Locally, some agencies tap these channels 
effectively; but more do not try energetically, or try 
with limited skill and success. 

Another main category involves agencies which 
work with major institutions of one or more communi- 
ties: with school systems, teachers colleges, church 
denominations, social planning and service agencies, 
government departments, etc. The combination of coun- 
seling, negotiation, and educational elements are in- 
finitely varied, of course. 


. . 
a sampling and a list 

Enough of general categories. Let’s end with a 
random sampling of projects such as practitioners dis- 
cuss when they get together. 

Let’s see now . The St. Louis Institute for 600 
teachers late in 1954, preparing for desegregation 
Philadelphia’s current team project of police and com- 
munity leaders working in two areas Detroit's 
coordinating council of many organizations, and similar 
setups in other cities . . . San Francisco’s weekly radio 
news program: “Dateline Freedom,” and TV series, 
“Barriers” ... The Pittsburgh Assembly (based on the 
Aaronsburg Assembly) which utilized seducational and 
public relations techniques to win high and broad sup- 
port of democratic approaches to the city’s intergroup 
problems. 

Also, the Cambridge (Mass.) project which edu- 
cated landladies to accept students of every land and 
color . . . Germantown’s training of citizens to calm 
tensions in changing neighborhoods Cincinnati's 
workshop on mountain migrants, which gave them a 
more understanding reception and adjustment to city 
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life .. . Kansas City’s preparation for desegregation of 
public pools Seattle’s housing institute . . . The 
Brotherhood Week program in the Twin Cities a few 
years back, which involved all agencies, radio and TV 
stations, a panel of experts, advance information kits, 
and a chance for questions by phone from listening 
groups a 

These samples suggest the variety of ways in which 
adult education is a part of intergroup work (even 
when we don’t use the term). 

For readers with questions about the detailed pro- 
grams of different agencies, there is no one body of 
information now available. Nor is there one published 
list of agencies. 

However, a Directory of Intergroup Agencies in the 
USA will soon be published by the National Association 
of Intergroup Relations Officials (NAIRO), 1106 Water 
Board Building, Detroit 26, Michigan, to whom orders 
and inquiries may be sent. When issued, the Directory 
may be acquired by your public library (if you ask for 
it). 

NAIRO, whose members come from all kinds of 
agencies, will try to refer simple queries to other 
agencies. Here is a brief and partial list of national 
agencies which have many local or regional offices that 
may serve you: 


AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee 

901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

American Friends Service Committee 

20 South Twelfth Street 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

American Jewish Congress 

15 East 84th Street 

New York 28, New York 

American Jewish Committee 

386 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, New York 

Anti-Defamation League 

515 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, New York 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 

20 West 40th Street 

New York 18, New York 

National Council of Churches Race Relations Dept. 

297 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

44 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 

National Urban League 

14 East 48th Street 

New York 17, New York 

Southern Regional Council 

63 Auburn Ave. N.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

National Community Relations Advisory Council 

9 East 38th Street 

New York 16, New York OO 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


continued from page 273 


must be examined, including its administration, its 
classroom .and other learning procedures, as well as its 
curriculum. 

Let us list a few questions which might help us 
examine our practices in the light of intergroup rela- 
tions: 

Are our Board of Directors, our teaching staff, our 
administrative personnel all of one group? Could quali- 
fied directors, teachers, and administrators be found with- 
in a minority group? 

Do our students come from many segments of the 
community, or are we attracting people of only one 
racial, religious, and socio-economic groups? Is the cur- 
riculum we offer slanted to any One group in particular? 
(Of course, this is not to rule out such “exclusive” ac- 
tivities as a Union Steward Training Program or a series 
of meetings for religious leaders of a particular de- 
nomination or a Harlem group of Puerto Ricans who 
want to study their native literature.) In terms of re- 
cruiting, do we make an effort to draw in diverse ele- 
ments of the community? 

Are there “separate but equal” adult education 
facilities in our community and if so, can we think of 
any activities that might be carried on together? If 
this seems impossible, might at least a visit be planned 
from one group to the other for a function, such as 
is done in many church groups North and South? 

And finally, are we shying away from intergroup 
relations in our curriculum? Is our civics class aware 
of intergroup problems or do we fear them as too con- 
troversial? Are our teachers prepared to discuss this 
subject intelligently? Do we make use of social science 
findings to cast light on some of the myths created over 
many years? On the other hand, are we looking at preju- 
dice simply as a matter of ignorance to be eliminated 
by the enunciation of proper facts? 

We hope that these questions suggest that adult 
education’s concern with intergroup relations must f£.0t 
be limited to a class or a discussion or a conference 
on the subject. A class on “Minorities in the USA,” yes; 
a discussion on “What are Civil Rights?” yes; a con- 
ference on “Our City’s Fair Employment Experiences,” 
yes. But more than just providing the content, good 
intergroup relations practices must be illustrated as an 
integral part of the educational enterprise. In the end, 
the Negro mother and the white mother who discuss 
their babies’ health problems in a community center— 
or who work together on bringing about a nursery 
needed by all—may bring us closer to respect for one an- 
other's groups and full equality, than the class on 
minority problems in which neither mother meets the 
other. 

The challenge of intergroup relations to adult educa- 
tion can be stated succinctly: to help build a culture in 
which there is awareness, understanding, acceptance, 
and respect for all groups; in which diversity of com- 
position is looked upon as an asset instead of a liability ; 
in which there is cooperative interaction under an over- 
arching democratic value pattern. exe) 
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SOME TENTATIVE ANSWERS— 


continued from page 279 


that a multiplicity of approaches is valid in the solution 
of intergroup problems. Some are even accepting the 
growing conviction among social scientists and prac- 
titioners that the attack on discrimination practices may 
sometimes be more fruitful than the attack on in- 
dividual prejudicial attitudes. 

On the other hand, organizations more directly 
devoted to “direct action”’ methods are likewise acknow- 
ledging that their problems are not completely solved 
when a legal battle is won, when a school is desegregated, 
when an individual is punished by law for desegregating 
a cathedral or synagogue. They are realizing that there 
is still a community battle to be won and that they 
must develop a set of techniques that will lead rank- 
and-file community members to accept the law of the 
land or the spirit of morality, through education, 
negotiation, or appeal to the best of men’s instincts. 

This twofold movement has not only brought 
about a closer relationship between human relations 
forces once thought to be irrevocably incompatible; it 
has also reminded most participants that no single meth- 
od of action produces completely the remarkable trans- 
formation that its supporters boast, nor the futile or 
catastrophic efforts that its detractors claim. : 

Second, we believe that part of our occasional 
discouragement over the ineffectiveness of adult edu- 
cation in intergroup relations stems from our early 
naive tactics and mistakes. The examples that evoke 
futility in us are largely historical, and can be corrected 
through continual search for better techniques and con- 
tinual evaluation of the things that we are doing. 

Of course adult education can be effective. Perhaps 
we have just not yet found the tools. Many believe 
that the possibilities in this area are as limitless as 
the exciting new vistas psychologist Gardner Murphy 
suggests in his discussion of “Human Potentialities.” 

Finally, we repeat our view that effective adult 
education may thrust an individual and his altered 
attitudes back into an unaltered situation to which 
he must adjust. Therefore, we must ask ourselves 
another question: How much can we restructure social 
situations in American communities? For it is obvious 
that wherever possible, the changes in prejudicial at- 
titudes and the changes in discriminatory patterns of 
behavior must go hand in hand. Only then will we 
have truly achieved our goal of THE MORE PERFECT 
UNION. OO 


A CORRECTION: 


In the article “Attitudes at Work” by J. W. Get- 
zels in the February issue of ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP (page 247, first column) a line erroneously 
omitted from the original script seriously impaired 


meaning. The passage should have read: “For the 
social value the following words were used: loving, 
kindly, devoted, helpful, friendly, sociable. For 
the economic value the words were: income, use- 
ful, wealthy, finance, economic, commerce.” 


adult leadership 
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COMUNITA—SOCIAL 
EXPERIMENT IN ITALY 
continued from page 266 


er difficulties, is only one of the 
major question marks. Given the 
brute facts of Italy’s economic and 
political life, there are still the temp- 
tations that any new movement 
would offer to bureaucracy and op- 
portunism. And the movement is 
still too much the dream, the energy, 
and finances of one man. Should 
Olivetti, through any circumstances, 
be forced from the scene, Comunita 
could receive a serious setback. 


a bell for Italy? 


On the other hand Comunita may 
soon have broader backing, may soon 
become the focal point for a revival 
of secular liberalism in Italy. At 
war’s end the secular liberal leader- 
ship of the resistance to fascism in- 
herited the first opportunity to guide 
the destiny of the new Republic. 
The opportunity was squandered in 
talk when action was needed, and the 
initiative passed on to the more dy- 
namic leadership of the Christian 
Democrats. The heirs of the early 
failure constitute the leadership of 
today’s minor democratic parties. It 
is a respectable and respected leader- 
ship, but lacking depth in program 
and thus lacking a mass following. 
In Comunita, many see a ready-made 
program for secular liberalism, and 
the possibilities for regaining the 
lost popular support. 

In a major sense Comunita has 
already achieved its most important 
objective. The next factory may fold, 
the next cooperative may never get 
off the ground, the movement may 
never cross successfully over the Val- 
ley of the Po. But whether or not we 
shall someday speak of Italy as the 
“Federal State of the Communities of 
Italy,” whether or not this early at- 
tempt at humanistic communitarian- 
ism succeeds, Comunita has made its 
point. 

Because of Comunita, farmers and 
workers in Italy are for the first 
time sensing their own potential, 
tasting the joys of democratic action. 
Apathy and impatience are giving 
way to the will to manipulate the en- 
vironment, and the _ recognition 
grows that we have not yet reached 
the bottom of the barrel of social 
experience. The bell is ringing in 


Italy. OO 
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FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS ONLY=- 
THIS VERY SPECIAL 
‘SEEING IS BELIEVING’ OFFER 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL, 
MOST EXCITING NEW PUBLICATION 


~AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


ig 
MERICAN SR | 
we HERITAGE : 


hie 


ONE 
TRIAL 
ISSUE 
FOR ONLY 


REGULAR 
PRICE: 32.95 


Bruce Catton, 
1954 Pulitzer Prize Winner 


EDITOR 


SPONSORS: The Society of 
American Historians and The American 


Association for State and Local History 


DISCOVER THE TREASURES OF THE AMERICAN PAST. Now, for just one dollar, 
you can introduce yourself to the pictorial splendor and magnificent writing of America’s 
most widely praised new publication—AMERICAN HERITAGE—your gateway to the treasures 
of the American past . . . to your understanding of America’s present and future. 


WHAT AMERICAN HERITAGE IS. 6 times a 
year, the history of the United States comes to life 
in rich, vivid, érue detail . . . in the pages of this 
extraordinary publication. Here you find not 
only the lives, the intimate secrets, the carefully 
concealed scandals of the “‘great’’, but thousands 
of revealing glances of people like yourself living 
and working and playing and fighting, if need be 
—to build your heritage. Every issue is a fine 112 
page book for permanent enjoyment . . . a big 
8% x 11", case-bound between beautiful, dur- 
able board covers. Every issue is also a fine 
magazine . . . containing 14 varied articles by top 
writers and 25 or more full color pages of old 
prints, maps, photographs, art treasures, and 
unusual Americana . . . with no advertising 
to intrude. 


WHY THIS SAMPLE OFFER? We are offering 
this trial copy of AMERICAN HERITAGE for just one 
dollar ($1.95 /ess than you would pay in any 
bookstore), because we are confident that once 
you have experienced it—visually . . . intellectu- 
ally . . . emottonally—you will want to become a 
regular subscriber. We're betting you’ll like it— 
but we’re not plunging over our heads, any more 
than you will be. We are limiting this offer to the 
next 30 days only! So, mail the coupon below 
with your dollar today. 


P. S. As an added inducement for you to sub- 
scribe, we will send you an interesting proposal— 
an extra subscription offer—along with your trial 
copy. Your $1 trial does not, however, obligate 
you in any way! 


CRITICS ACCLAIM AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Harper's Mogazine: ‘“‘Let three cheers be given for 
AMERICAN HERITAGE .. . absolutely stunning in appear- 
ance and content...” 


Paul Engle, Chicago Tribune: “The astonishing thing 
about this distinguished series is its ability to throw 
light not on obscure items of our history, but on lesser 
known aspects of well known affairs. There is some- 
thing here for every taste.” 


Time Magazine: “A rich blend of good story-telling, 
vivid historical fact and fine color pictures.” 


J. Donald Adams, N. Y. Times: “american HERITAGE is 
by all odds my favorite magazine. I find in it more to 
interest me, more attractively presented, than I find 
in the pages of any other poriedical ons 


Carl Victor Little, The Houston Press: ‘Although 
AMERICAN HERITAGE sells for $2.95, it is apparent that 
$10 or $12.50, considering the color plates, the text and 
the general production job, would be a reasonable 
price. If you can’t buy, beg or borrow AMERICAN 
HERITAGE, then steal a copy—but not mine.” 


OFFER GOOD FOR 30 DAYS ONLY « MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 6401, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


I am enclosing one dollar ($1) in O cash 
0 check O money order, for my introductory 
issue of AMERICAN HERITAGE, I will also receive 
an extra bonus subscription offer which I am at 
complete liberty to accept or reject. | under- 
stand that the introductory issue is mine to 
keep, whether I take advantage of the extra 
bonus offer or not 
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FACTS 


to work with: 


THE 
REFERENCE SHELF 


6 TIMELY TOPICS 
EACH YEAR 
ON SUBSCRIPTION 


(or individual purchase} 


FACTS, plus pro and con opinions 
on a single, vital topic of the day 
appear in each volume of the famous 
REFERENCE SHELF. the best 
resources,” said The Civic Leader, “in 
the social studies field . . .”’ 


Every title aims to reflect all views 


“Among 


by reprinting a balanced selection of 
erticles and speeches by responsible 
journalists and leaders in 
fields of public life. 


pertinent 


1957 TITLES: Subscribers for 1957 will 
receive the following books: FRANCE 
IN CRISIS, AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 
TODAY, THE AMERICAN INDIAN, and 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1956-57. (The 5th and 6th titles have 
not been chosen-—Write for informa- 
tion on back list titles like MIDDLE 
EAST IN COLD WAR pictured above.) 
ALL RS titles 


measure 5)4" 


average 
x 7%” 
on subscription cost only $8.00, a sav- 
ing of $4.00 over the $2.00 each price. 


200 pages; 
. Six titles a year 


Order From 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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IN PRINT 


LABOR EDUCATION: A Study 
Report on Needs, Programs and Ap- 
proaches. By Joseph Mire. Madison: 
Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee, University of Wisconsin, 
1956. Free to interested persons. 


Reviewed by Edwin F. Hallenbeck, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N, J. 


The Inter-University Labor Edu- 
cation Committee was established in 
1951 by a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education. Its primary 
activities were a series of experimen- 
tal workers’ education programs con- 
ducted by eight member universities 
with the cooperation of labor repre- 
sentatives nationally and locally. Fol- 
lowing the termination of this ex- 
periment, the Func for Adult Educa- 
tion financed, through the IULEC, 
a broad study to clarify areas of 
potential liberal education activity 
among labor and non-labor agencies. 
Labor Education is the report of 
Joseph Mire, Executive Secretary of 
the IULEC, who conducted the study. 

Mr. Mire’s report is one of the 
most thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking in the field of adult educa- 
tion. His years of experience in the 
labor movement, and his understand- 
ing of democracy in educational 
practice, have contributed to a very 
fine statement of what education is 
and can be for the working people of 
this country: “the primary goal of 
workers’ education is to enable the 
worker to play his full part as a 
member of his union, to participate 
intelligently in a free society and 
develop a sense of responsibility to- 
ward the community and the free 
world.” As this : 


panded in relation to the 18 million 


definition is ex- 
people who make up the American 
labor movement, there are areas for 
direct action by every in- 
volved in adult education through- 
out the land. 


agency 


Among the most urgent educa- 
tional needs are: (a) a serious need 
for union leadership training, (b) 
a shortage of adequately trained 
teachers, (c) the need for new ap- 
proaches and materials for effective 
programs, and (d) the need to build 
bridges of understanding from work- 


ers to other groups. 


Also of great importance is the 
growing cooperation among labor and 
the many non-labor agencies in the 
field of workers’ education. This 
has been evidenced by the extensive 
entrance of universities into the field 
of labor education during the last 
decade. The TULEC experiment is 
an indication of one of the many 
new kinds of educational activit, 
jointly undertaken by unions anu 
other educational groups. 

A number of specific recommenda- 
tions are developed on areas need- 
ing this type of cooperation. These 
range from automation to intergroup 
relations, and include specific sug- 
gestions for research or pilot projects 
which are worth the attention of all 
adult education agencies and groups. 
Many of these suggestions must re- 
ceive the attention of many different 
groups to be carried out effectively. 
A section on community relations 
and community participation gives 
special attention to the relationship 
of the worker to his community and 
contains a number of suggestions 
about the role of community groups 
in labor education. 

The broadness of this study and 
the depth in which it has explored 
many serious problems will give the 
entire field of labor education a 
framework for action for some time 
to come. Perhaps its most significant 
result can be to build a working re- 
lationship between workers’ educa- 
tion and the field of adult education. 
The distinction is much less sharp 
than many have thought. How dif- 
ferent is the definition of workers’ 
education quoted above from your 
own definition of adult education? 

We are indebted to the Fund for 
Adult Education, the IULEC, and to 
Mr. Mire for a significant study of 
questions worth consideration by all 
educators. 


, THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL IN 
AMERICAN ADULT EDUCATION. 
Notes and Essays No. 14. By Royce 
S. Pitkin. Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 940 E. 
58th St.. Chicago 37, Ill. 1956. 45 pp. 
Single copies free. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Schacht, 


University of Wisconsin. 


Royce Pitkin has been chairman of 
the Residential Adult Schools Sec- 


adult leadership 
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tion of the AEA for the past four 
years and, with Robert Ulich of 
Harvard University, was chairman of 
the International Conference on 
Residential Adult Education held at 
Harcum Junior College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, August 1955. (See in- 
terpretive review by Peter E. Siegle 
entitled ““The International Confer- 
ence on Residential Adult Educa- 
tion” in the Winter 1956 issue of 
Adult Education.) Dr. Pitkin has, 
since 1938, directed the Goddard 
College Residential Adult Schools. 
His essay reflects a broad background 
of theory and practice in this re- 
cently recognized field of adult edu- 
cation. 

He describes the residential adult 

school as a place where people who 
are interested in learning come to 
live for a few days or longer in a 
relaxed and informal environment 
to experience the “living word;” 
a place for free discussion, for listen- 
ing to the ideas of others, for ex- 
changing opinions, for expression, 
and for growth in understanding; as 
a place where the whole person is 
deliberately involved. 

Pitkin discusses five different cate- 
gories of adult needs which the resi- 
dential school is designed to meet: 
the need for (1) new insights into 
the nature of our culture, (2) 
increased awareness of civic and so- 
cial problems, (3) a more active 
citizenry, (4) techniques and meth- 
ods for cooperation among ourselves 
and with other nations and other 
peoples, and (5) richer and fuller 
aesthetic and spiritual values. 

The author calls for experimenta- 
tion in better meeting the needs of in- 
dividuals and suggests that adult edu- 
cators will, if they look, discover new 
and exciting opportunities in residen- 
tial adult education. He lists some of 
the current programs, a score of 
which are described in the appendix. 
while recognizing the limitations of 
the residential school, he closes with 
an optimistic note, picturing a hun- 
dred thousand adults in groups of 
50 spending a weekend a year at 2,- 
000 residential schools studying civic 
and social problems, creating music 
and art, enjoying great pieces of 
literature, learning about other cul- 
tures, and keeping abreast of scientif- 
ic progress. This imaginative growth 
of the residential idea might be 
partly financed, Pitkin suggests, by 


march, 1957 


state governments and American 


businessmen. 

One of the limitations referred 
to above, according to Pitkin, is the 
lack of familiarity with the resi- 
dential idea in adult education among 
those who make adult education their 
business. This pamphlet deserves a 
wide reading so that adult educators 
might understand and perhaps ex- 
periment with an educational con- 
cept which deserves much more at- 
tention than it has had from the 
current generation of those of us who 
shape the theory and practice of adult 
education. 


THE UNIVERSITY, THE CITIZEN, AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS. By Cyril O. Houle & 
Charles A. Nelson. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956. 
179pp. $3.00. 


An analysis of the goals of adult edu- 
cation for international understanding and 
the relationships which exist between the 
university, the citizen, and world affairs. 
How can the university (i.e., all institu- 
tions of higher learning) interest the in- 
attentive citizen in world affairs educa- 
tion? How can the university best serve 
the “attentive” citizen who is seeking 
further political education? Who are the 
actively concerned public, and how can 
this group be enlarged? These and other 
questions are answered through a survey 
and appraisal of successful university 


ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Albs 


adult education programs. The final chap- 
ter suggests how institutions who wish 
to develop positive action programs may 
be guided by principles developed in suc- 
cessful programs. The book was pre- 
pared by the Carnegie Endowment and 
the AEA, in cooperation with the AUEC 
and the NUEA. (To be reviewed in a 
future issue.) 


HORIZONS FOR OLDER PEOPLE. By 
George Gleason. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co., 1956. 137 pp. $2.95 


Focuses on some of the problems shared 
by those who work with the aging. 
Church, government, and community lead- 
ers will find helpful the author’s sug- 
gestions for utilizing talents and abilities 
of older adults in group activities. The 
Appendix includes up-to-date listings of 
paid occupations, volunteer service oppor- 
tunities, addresses of organizations, homes 
for the aging, and a bibliography of rel- 
evant materials. 


GROUP WORK AND COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION, 1956. By Mildred C. Barry 
et al. New York: fe University 
Press, 1956. 108pp. $2. 

Several of the papers in this collection 
from the Annual Forum of the National 
Conference of Social Work should be of 
particular interest to adult educators. They 
deal with concerns and development in 
social group work and community or- 
ganization: for example, ‘Current Con- 
cepts in Community Organization,” “New 
Avenues for Citizen Participation,” and 
“Group Living Experiences in Camping.” 


Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES ana 
EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


INEXPENSIVE, HANDY PAPERBACKS 
Priced from 50¢ to $2.50 
Available at all bookstores 


130 titles in a wide variety of subjects such as— 


BUSINESS & ECONOMICS 
GOVERNMENT & POLITICAL SCIENCE 


HISTORY *® LANGUAGES 
MUSIC & ART ¢ 


RECREATIONS © SCIENCE 


SPEECH & DRAMA 


PHILOSOPHY ° 


EDUCATION © ENGLISH 
HANDICRAFTS 
MATHEMATICS & ENGINEERING 
PSYCHOLOGY 
SOCIOLOGY & ANTHROPOLOGY 


¢ STUDY AIDS 


Write for list of titles 


BARNES & NOBLE, 


Inc. 


( Serving the World of Learning since 1974 
em 105 Fifth 


Avenue 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION. The Fund 


for Adult Education, 320 Westchester 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 1956. 78pp. 
NPL, 


Five of the speeches delivered at the 
Community Leadership Institute held in 
Estes Park, Colo. Each of the speeches 
deals with the liberal education of adults 
—what it is and why it is important. 


LABOUR AND LEARNING. B. H. Black- 
well Booksellers, 50 Broad St., Oxford, 
England. 1956. 92pp. 8 shillings. 

Tells the university came into 
adult education, and how it made its alli- 
ance with the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation which formed the structure of 
adult education in England. 


MANPOWER AND EDUCATION. Educa 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1956. 128pp. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 

Reviews the manpower situation as it is 
today in the United States. Examines the 
relation of manpower and of education to 
democratic values. 


how 


Fourth Annual 
Boston University 
Workshop in the 
Improvement of 
Human Relations 


July 15-Aug. 9 
Osgood Hill, 
North Andover, Mass. 


Tuition—$165 
Room and Board—$128 


Intensive four weeks’ training in 
Group Development, Intergroup Re 
lations, Community Dynamics, and 
Action Research. Six graduate or 
undergraduate credits if desired, 
Limited to 45 participants carefully 
chosen on geographical and occupa 
tional criteria. A few qualified peopl 
will be accepted as interns for ad 
vanced training. Full-time interdis 
ciplinary staff with specialized skills 
in psychiatry, group dynamics, com 
munity action, formal and informal 
education, curriculum building and 
intergroup relations. 

Write to: 

Kenneth D. Benne, Director 

Boston University Human 

Relations Center, 308 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15, Mass. 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR ‘ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. Adult Education Association, 743 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 1956. 
74pp. $2.00 ($1.00 to AEA members). 

A graphically-illustrated guide for all 
those, laymen and technicians, who must 
plan physical facilities for the education 
of adults, This handbook, published by the 
AEA’s Commission on Architecture, of- 
fers suggestions for making the best use 
of already existing facilities and pro- 
poses plans for new facilities—not only 
school buildings, but a variety of other 
types of structure. 


CIVIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR 
ADULTS. Curriculum Series No. 1. Na- 
tional Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 1956, 64 pp. $1.50. 
Contains step-by-step suggestions for 
planning programs of civic education for 
adults which are useful in classroom situ- 
ations or informal settings. Chapters are 
devoted to identifying needs and interests 
of clientele served, forms of civic educa- 
tion and effective methods, administration 


of a program of civic education, and 
evaluation. 
RELIGION IN EDUCATION: An Anno- 


tated Bibliography, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 11 Elm 
St., Oneonta, N.Y. 1956. 90pp. $1.00. 

A classified bibliography of available 
books about religion in education. Cate- 
gories include: General Problems of Re- 
ligion in Education; and Religion in the 
Humanities, the Social Sciences, the Na- 
tural Sciences, and Professional Education. 


HEALTH EDUCATORS AT WORK. De- 
partment of Public Health Education, 
School of Public Health, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1956. 
59pp. NPL. 

Describes public health programs 
around the world, at universities, in states, 
and in local areas. 


BUILDING FOR BROTHERHOOD IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. 
The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 43 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N.Y. 1956. 8pp. NPL. 

A program aid designed to assist local 
organizations in program planning for 
improving human relations in their com- 
munities. 


PRIVATE HOME STUDY IN THE UNITED 
STATES: A Statistical Study. National 
Home Study Council, 1420 New York 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 1956. 
17 pp. NPL. 

A collection of data about private home 
study schools, such as: number of schools, 
enrollment, fields of study; characteristics 
of students, faculty, staff, and budget. 


HOW TO CONDUCT AN EARNING 
OPPORTUNITIES FORUM IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY. (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Leaflet 25) Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1956. 1Spp. 15¢. 


Step-by-step help for carrying on an 


Earning Opportunities Forum, that is, a 
one-day meeting which focuses attention 
on types of jobs available to older women 
and women in the community who are 
available to fill them. Sample programs are 
included and the functions of the neces- 
sary committees are outlined. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH. Librarian, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich, Fall 1956. 25pp. 
Free. 


DIRECTORY OF PRIVATE HOME STUDY 
SCHOOLS. Association of Home Study 
Schools, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 1955. 5 pp. Free. 
An annotated listing of correspondence 
schools and the courses offered by them. 


MUSEUMS IN EDUCATION. Education 
Abstracts. Unesco Publications Center, 
National Agency for International Publi- 
cations, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N.Y. 1956. 28 pp. 20c. 


COMMUNICATING INFORMATION AND 
IDEAS ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, New 
York, N.Y. 1955. 82 pp. NPL. 


VALUES OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 
United Community Funds and Councils of 
America, 345 East 46 Street. New York 
17, N.Y. 20 pp. 75e. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI: A Study of 
Some Problems Arising Out Of the Fail- 
ure to Clarify’the Respective Res ponsibili- 
ties of a Board of Education and its 
Administrative Staff. National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 23 pp. 
NPL. 


WHAT IS INVOLVED IN CONDUCTING 
A SCHOOL PLANT STUDY? A Guide for 
Improving Public School Facilities, Col- 
lege of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich, 1936. 20 pp. 
30, 


REPORTING THE RESULTS FROM YOUR 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES. Bureau of Re- 
search and Service, College of Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 1956. 9 pp. 30c. 


STARTING A LOCAL UNION EDUCA. 
TIONAL PROGRAM. Educational Dept., 
international Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. 5 pp. (mimeo). 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN’ THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM. College of Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Research and Service, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, 1956, 8 pp. NPL. 


NVGA BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT 
OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE. National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 1534 
"O” St, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 1956. 
40 pp. $1.00. 
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CHECKLIST. Committee on Community 
Organization, National Association of So- 
cial Workers, One Park Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 8 pp. NPL. Issued periodically. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS. 
Available on request from National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, Room 618, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 1956. 
il pp. Free. 


DIRECTORY OF PRIVATE HOME STUDY 
SCHOOLS. (Meeting Standards of the 
National Home Study Council.) National 
Home Study Council, 1420 New York 
Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 1956. 
NPL. 


A GUIDE FOR TROOP ORGANIZERS: 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 19 pp. 50c. 

Although designed especially as a help 
for Girl Scout troop organizers, it is a 
useful guide to anyone responsible for 
organizing and maintaining a girls’ organ- 
ization. 


ADULT EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 
IN METROPOLITAN PHILADELPHIA. 
Adult Education Council of Philadelphia, 
304 Administration Bldg., Parkway at 
21st, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


A-V AIDS 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOR YOUR 
COMMUNITY. Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1956. 
NPL. 

Outlines the steps involved in establish- 
ing and operating an educational tele- 
vision station. Uses case studies of pre- 
sently-operating ETV units as examples 
of station organization plans. 


LET'S DISCUSS IT. I6mm. 29 min. b/w. 
Available for $120.00 sale from National 
Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Demonstrates group discussion methods 
and the principles by which an effective 
and active discussion group can be main- 
tained, 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. /6mm. sd., i4 
min. col. & b/w. Available for sale (color, 
$125.00; b/w, $62.50) or rental from 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ll. 


This film should be of particular in- 
terest to Americanization teachers. Deals 
with the history of “Old Glory,” describes 
how the flag came into being, and tells the 
story of the writing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


THE NATO SERIES. Each film is two 
reels. b/w. For information about avail- 
ability of the series, write United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29, N.Y. 

Each film deals with a member nation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Develops each nation’s existing pattern of 
economic, political, and social life. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DI- 
RECTORY. National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, 2540 Eastwood Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 1956. 200pp $4.25 ($3.75 if payment 
accompanies order). 

This revised edition is designed to serve 
as a guide to current models of all kinds of 
audio-visual equipment: projectors, re- 
corders, screens, record players, etc. A 
special listing is included of sources of 
closed circuit television equipment. 


FILMS FOR LABOR. AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Education, 815 Sixteenth St., 
N.W.. Washington, D.C. 1956. 66 pp. 25c. 


AN ADULT EDUCATION PROBLEM: TO CHANGE 
ATTITUDES TOWARD POLIO VACCINATION 


By DOROTHY S. VICKERY, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


Incidence of paralytic polio can be re- 
duced to a minimum in 1957 if people of 
all ages will avail themselves of the 
Salk vaccine. In the public’s mind the 
image of polio has always been the little 
crippled child. This concept persists, even 
though 24% of cases occur between 
ages 10 and 19, and 26% above age 19. 
Everyone should have the vaccine, at 
least up to age 35, especially as severe 
cases are frequent among older patients. 
While vaccination of the very young 
must continue, older individuals must 
understand and be persuaded that vaccina- 
tion is essential for them, too. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis is attacking this problem by an 
approach to parents, and to schools, col- 
leges, and men’s and women's organiza- 
tions where group action may be the decid- 
ing factor. Adult education teachers and 


march, 1957 


discussion leaders can make an especially 
significant contribution through interpre- 
tation and discussion of the facts about 
polio vaccination among their groups. A 
variety of interesting materials are avail- 
able free from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N.Y., such as: Program for 
Polio—a kit of tools for an organization 
leader planning a program; Polio Facts 
for Speakers and Writers—booklet with 
comprehensive information; Unconditional 
Surrender—documentary film, picturing 
actual production and testing of the 
vaccine (16mm, 24-minute or 14-minute 
version, sent on free loan); What You 
Should Know About Polio and the Salk 
Vaccine—pamphlet with up-to-date in- 
formation in answer to questions fre- 
quently asked. 


O° 


How to PLAN and CONDUCT 
WORKSHOPS and CONFERENCES 


RICHARD BECKHARD 
how Executive Director 
te PLAN Conference Counselors, Inc 
ond CONDUCT 
WORKSHOPS and 
CONFERENCES 


wy rnse 


"Useful tool, Should be 
used in oll adult education 
collections. Highly recom- 
mended.''—Library Jour- 
nal. 


A Leadership Library 


Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program. A small rental 
charge will pay for the units in several 
terms. 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library. 

Exclusive Rateometer features: 2} Ib. 
weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator, 
home study manual, carry-case carton. 


Each $35.00 a 5 to 9 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B-72 531 S. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 


th ANNUAL SUMMER 
LABORATORY PROGRAM 


COLUMBIA—TEACHERS COLLEGI 


July 15-26 
e@ SUPERVISION AND STAFF 
RELATIONS 


August 5-16 
e IN SERVICE TRAINING 
AND DEVEROPMENT 


August 18-29 


@ TEACHING AND LEARNING 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


For information write 
GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


Columbia University Teachers College 
New York 27, N. Y. 


IN THE NEWS 

continued from page 262 
tour will be conducted in Western 
Europe. Information on these tours 
may be obtained from Sterling 
Wheelwright and J. G. Gustafson, 
respectively, both of San Francisco 
State College. 


Films Promote Local 
Improvement 

Research at the University of Wis- 
consin indicates that motion picture 
films are effective in encouraging 
rural community improvement and 
planning, and are most effective 
when accompanied by a prepared 
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y DR. DOOMUCH 


WI a 
VOLUNTEER 
AIRPLANE 
OBSERVERS 


“No, no, Doomuch, there's a much better way to demonstrate 
the difference between a propeller plane and a jet!" 


How to preserve 


your own copies 


of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP 


$2.00 each 


with a FLEXO-LEATHERETTE BINDER 


For permanent filing of your own back copies of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. Ten wire strands hold year’s set of copies. 
No hole-punching. No clamps. Dark blue leatherette. 
Gold stamping. Compact to carry. Ideal for quick refer- 
ence. 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 
743 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Please send me ........Flexo-Leatherette = $__...... Payment enclosed. 


Binders for ADULT LEADERSHIP at $2.00 each. 
Name 
Organization 


Street 


manual which is adapted to local 
conditions by a local leader. 

The research was conducted as a 
film utilization project, financed by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and 
based upon a film produced by that 
foundation in 1948. The film, “Tale 
of Two Towns”, contrasts the tech- 
niques of community action in two 
villages. 

After an initial period of film dis- 
tribution, the Kellogg Foundation 
sought answers to two questions: 
Whether the film actually assisted 
rural community leaders in attack- 
ing problems of planning and im- 
provement, and whether there are 
film utilization techniques which en- 
able local leadership groups to make 
more efficient use of the film. 

A University of Wisconsin project 
committee prepared a film utilization 
manual to go along with the film. 
The experiment was conducted in 24 
rural Wisconsin communities, with 
an equal number of control com- 
munities where the film was not 
shown. Questionnaires were used 
in both groups of communities. 

The results of the experiment are 
summarized in a UW publication, 
The Influence of Four Film Use 
Methods on Community Planning, as 
follows: 


“1. The use of a film with a care- 
fully prepared manual can appre- 
ciably change attitudes and to a 
lesser degree actions relating to 
community improvement programs. 


“2. A single leader using a care- 
fully prepared manual creates more 
effective film utilization relating to 
community improvement than does 
a panel or group of leaders. 


“3. A local leader using a care- 
fully prepared manual is usually 
more successful in terms of both 
attitude changes and action pro- 
grams than is an outside leader. 


“4. A local leader who adapts the 
manual to local needs and conditions 
will probably succeed better than a 
local leader who simply uses the 
manual as it is prepared. The ex- 
perience and proficiency of the lead- 
er may, however, be the reason for 
this success. 

“There is danger in generalizing 
too far into practical application 
from the results of an experiment. 
However, this study does seem to in- 
dicate that if a utilization manual 
is carefully prepared and sent to 
a capable local leader, the results 
achieved will probably be superior— 
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in terms of attitudes changed and 
action undertaken per dollar spent— 
than they would be if the film is 
used in the community by an outside 
leader, however well qualified he is 
in film use and the topic of discus- 
sion,” the researchers concluded. 


Around the Country 


@ Courses in adult education theory 
and methods are now offered at the 
Indiana University Downtown Cen- 
ter in Indianapolis. This program 
of graduate study, which can lead 
to either the M.S., M.A., Ed.D., or 
Ph.D. in adult education, has been 
taught at Bloomington for 


vears. 


@ “Why Stop Learning?” is the title 
of a 13-week series of broadcasts in 


eight 


which students from organizations 
affiliated with the New York Adult 
Education Council their 
adult education experiences. The 
series, which began January 1, is 
presented over New York City 
Radio Station WNYC. 


@ The educational TV station at 
Memphis, Tennessee, has over 600 
adults registered to learn to read 
and write. They are using a method 
developed by Frank Laubach, which 
has been used to teach 70 differ- 


discuss 


ent languages in foreign countries. 
WKNO-TV is the first to apply this 
method to teaching 
writing by TV. 


@ A. A. Liveright has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, effective January 1, it was 
announced by John P. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Center Board of Direc- 
tors ... The many friends of Russell 
M. Grumman, Director of University 
Extension at the University of North 
Carolina, will be interested to hear 
of his retirement after 31 years in 
the extension field .. . Ralph Spence, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, is on leave for two years as 


reading and 


part of a technical assistance team 
in Afghanistan 


COMMUNITY HUMAN RELATIONS 
6th Annual Workshop 


. . . for training in group process and 
community development 


dune 29 - July 13 Morris L. Haimowitz 
i $100 Director 


Human Relations Center 
University of Chicago 

19 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


ion 
Room and Board 
at International 
House approx- 
imately $60 


for details write: 


TT 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS A PERSON 


continued from inside front cover 


For another thing, the peculiar 
sensitivities that go with our being 
human—and to which we are in- 
debted for the psychic richness of 
our experience—make us vulnerable 
to more types of pain, grief, and dis- 
appointment than any other species 
can know. 

In the third place, that very sense 
of possibilities that moves us to be 
creative gives us a constant, frus- 
trating much 
more there is to do than we can 


awareness of how 


ever get done. And the more we 
do, the more we see to do: each 
new kind of knowledge we gain, 
each project we successfully carry 
through, each warm companionship 
we develop opens up questions, 
problems, possibilities, and vistas of 
Thus, 
fulfillment itself becomes, paradox- 
ically, the parent of unfulfillment. 

The experiences that we call those 
of adult make 
more and more palatable to each 
individual the “happy unhappy” 
enterprise of being human. 

(5) finally, a unit of peculiar 
Carl Sandburg, in Chicago, 
gives us the phrase, 


interest not glimpsed before. 


education should 


valor. 
“Laughing even 
as a young man laughs who has 
never lost a battle.” It is a safe bet 
that no one who comes within the 
adult education province is one who 
To enter 

under- 
standing and responsibility into the 
plain, decent ventures of adulthood 
is to learn the meaning of set-back, 


“has never lost a battle.” 
with even a modicum of 


disappointment, loss, embarrass- 
ment, fear, loneliness, fatigue, fail- 
ure. It is, in brief, to know what it 
feels like to lose many different 
battles of many different sizes and 
varieties. 

The endlessly amazing thing to 
me, as I move around over this 
country of ours, meeting a host of 
people each year, and working with 
individuals and groups year afte 
year, is that while battles are being 
lost, and sometimes won or partially 
human does not 
True—if he 
has grown up in mind and con- 


von, the average 
forget how to laugh. 


science as well as in body—he no 
longer laughs “even as a young man 
laughs who has never lost a battle.” 
Rather, he laughs as a grown person 
laughs who has lost a battle and 
He learns, 
in short, the kind of laughter that 
gives him partial victory even in 


comes back to try again. 


defeat: laughter that has humility 
in it, and pe rspective 

One of the most subtle tasks of 
adult education is that of providing 
such supportive companionship fo1 
the individual, and heloing him to 
gain such practical competence and 
self-understanding, that even when 
times defeated 
he will still be able to laugh—and 
to keep his laughter warm and in- 
clusive rather than bitter. 


he has been many 


A person as a person is all of these 
Therefore—at the level of 
his development—he will be all of 
these things as homemaker, parent, 


things. 


citizen, and worker: and as seeker 
after adult education, if he seeks it 
at all. eye 


SELF-INSIGHT 
DIAGNOSTIC ABILITIES 
LEADERSHIP SKILLS 


in groups @ in communities @ in organizations 


Spend three weeks this summer at Bethel, Maine, 
as a delegate to the Eleventh Annual National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development. 


Write: 


National Training Laboratories 
Division of Adult Education Service 


NEA 1201- 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Tr A graphic guide 


1 
ir tor those who are 
sas planning physical 
Hh facilities for 

LY adult education 


By the AEA Commission on Architecture 
_.. building a bridge between youth and maturity 


Adult education, America’s fastest growing branch of 
learning, needs a home of its own in the community. Too 
many buildings built for other purposes are being pressed 
into service for the education of adults. They are largely 
or totally inadequate. To meet this problem, the AEA 
Commission on Architecture—in this handsome, 74-page 
booklet—takes a long and illuminating look at the best 
the nation has produced in this and relevant areas in the 
past decade. Not only are basic problems and principles 
thoroughly explained, but they are illustrated by more 
than 150 plan-diagrams, sketches and photographs of 
actual building projects, For every citizen and organiza- 
tion concerned with improving the physical environment 
for adult learning, this publication is a necessity. 


Text demonstrates bow fo: 

choose a site 

organize a building committee 

enlist help in financing 

test potential for an adult education program 
select and deal with architects 

design for flexibility and multiple use 

detect true and false economies 


decide whether to remodel or build anew 


manage and support a project after completion 


Price: $2.00 per copy 


Special to AEA Members: $1.00 per copy 
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